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postwar economy has 
been characterized by an emphasis on 
carrying out an extensive program of 
industrial expansion. The country 
emerged in 1945 from five long years of 
war and occupation, with a loss of nearly 
one-fifth of its national wealth. Its 
production apparatus was rundown and 
incapable of efficient operation. The 
war and occupation also caused serious 
distortions in the pattern of production. 
This was reflected in the manufacture of 
many substitutes and articles which 
would not have been produced domes- 
tically under normal conditions. In 
1945 the output of industries producing 
primarily for export was running at less 
than 45 percent of 1938 levels, whereas 
the production of commodities mainly 
for consumption at home was about 80 
percent of 1938 figures. The low level 
of production for export was especially 
serious because of Norway’s great de- 
pendence on imports and a high level of 
foreign trade. 


Postwar Industrial Program 


In order to deal with this situation, 
the program of postwar industrial de- 
velopment in Norway was geared to 
accomplish three main objectives—to re- 
construct the damaged industries and 
replace worn-out or obsolete equipment, 
to expand those export industries which 
gave the most promise of earning for- 
eign exchange, and to encourage the 
growth of those domestic industries 
which, on a competitive basis, could re- 
duce Norway’s import requirements and 
thus save scarce foreign exchange. It 
was to this end that the Government 
introduced strict controls aimed at 
channeling the available economic re- 
sources into these industries. They 
were given priority in the allocation of 
foreign exchange and building materials. 
A high rate of investment was encour- 
aged by the granting of liberal depre- 
ciation allowances and easy credit terms. 
The Norwegian net investment rate of 
more than 20 percent of the national 
income is one of the highest in Europe 
and was made possible largely by the 
aid of Marshall Plan funds. 


Industrial Production 
Increasing 
The effect of this ambitious invest- 
ment program was refiected in the 
Steady rise of the industrial index so 


that by 1950 the export industries had 
exceeded the prewar level. 
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Hydroelectric Power, Key to 
Industrialization 


Norway’s present and potential hy- 
droelectric power represents its greatest 
natural resource and is the key to fur- 
ther industrialization of the country. 
Electric-power production in 1950 
reached a record high of 17.3 billion 
kw.-hr., a notable increase over the pre- 
war figure of 10.2 billion kw.-hr., but it 
still represents the development of only 
a small percentage of the potential re- 
sources. The very low cost of hydro- 
electric power and the abundance of 
power sources close to ice-free ports 
make Norway an especially attractive 
center for all types of industry which 
rely on low-cost power. Geographical 
conditions in Norway are extremely fa- 
vorable for the development of low-cost 
electric power. Most of the country’s 
waterfalls have high heads, an impor- 
tant factor since machinery for the de- 
velopment of high head falls is rela- 
tively inexpensive. More than _ 60 
percent of Norway’s utilized waterpower 
is found in falls with heads of 970 feet 
or more. Also, there are a substantial 
number of lakes which can serve as res- 
ervoirs for the storing of water. And, 
finally, of great practical importance for 
the location of industry, more than half 


of the country’s waterpower is or will be 
produced in the immediate vicinity of 
deep, ice-free harbors. 

The pace of industrialization will con- 
tinue at a rate commensurate with the 
power. supply available. It is with this 
fact in mind that the Norwegians have 
placed so much stress on a rapid expan- 
sion of power facilities. In addition, the 
continued substitution of inexpensive 
domestic electric energy for imported 
coal will greatly assist Norwegian in- 
dustry in obtaining and holding a favor- 
able competitive position on the world 
market. Many of the undeveloped 
power sources lie along the western coast 
of Norway between Kristiansand and 
Trondheim, close to ice-free, deep-water 
harbors, in a section of the country not 
particularly well developed industrially. 
Utilization of these power sources might 
lead to a shift of plants away from the 
already heavily industrialized Oslofjord 
area in eastern Norway. This could have 
an important effect in giving greater bal- 
ance to the industrial life of the country. 


Progress in Export Industries 


The electrochemical and electrometal- 
lurgical industries are among the chief 
beneficiaries of Norway’s low-cost hydro- 
electric power. The aluminum industry 
in particular illustrates the great poten- 
tialities inherent in Norway’s vast power 
resources. The reduction of alumina to 
aluminum metal demands a high con- 
sumption of electric power, and although 
Norway possesses no bauxite-ore depos- 
its, the low cost of power has favored 
the development of the industry. At the 
outbreak of World War II there were six 
aluminum plants in operation, with a 
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This hydroelectric plant, with capacity of 122,200 hp., supplies power for fertilizer 
plants at Rjukan. 
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total annual output of 26,000 tons. Dur- 
ing the occupation the Germans, intend- 
ing to make Norway their chief supply 
of aluminum, constructed a large plant 
at Aardal, but they were never able 
put it into production. At the end of 
the war it was taken over by the Nor- 
wegian Government, and an ambitious 
program of expansion was undertaken. 
The capacity was doubled, and it is now 
producing at a rate of 24,000 tons a year. 
Total aluminum production in 1950 was 
about 47,000 tons or almost 60 percent 
above 1938 levels. 

Production of the existing facilities 
will increase only slightly in the next 
few years, but a new, large aluminum 
plant is planned for construction at Sun- 
dalsora with an anticipated annual ca- 
pacity of 40,000 tons. ECA will assist in 
the financing, and the plant is expected 
to be ready for production before the 
end of 1954. Norwegian aluminum ex- 
ports are of particular importance to 
the defense effort of Western Europe. 
Of the 40,000 tons exported in 1950, more 
than 70 percent went to Western Europe, 
and some small quantities were shipped 
to Latin America and the United States. 

Norwegian production of other non- 
ferrous metals such as nickel and zinc 
is based largely on the import of ores 
for processing. Production in 1950 re- 
turned to prewar levels, with an output 


Index of Industri 
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lands, off the coast of northern Norway. 


of 10,000 tons of nickel and 43,000 tons 
of zinc, the major share of both com- 
modities being exported. Some small 
expansions are planned. 

Production of ferro-alloys, which re- 
quire the “furnace-type” processing, can 
be accomplished in Norway at low cost 
because of the cheap power supply and 
the location of plants accessible to the 
seat. Ferro-alloy production (ferrosili- 
con, ferromanganese, and ferrochrome) 

+ in 1950 reached 160,000 tons, almost 15 
percent above 1938. As the supply of 
power increases, the capacity of this in- 
dustry will expand, and nearly all pro- 
duction will be for export. In 1950 Nor- 
way exported to the United States 62,000 
tons of ferromanganese valued at more 
than $11,000,000. 

In Norway’s chemical industry most 
of the output consists of commodities 
which require a large quantity of elec- 
trical energy for their manufacture. 
About 16 percent of total gross indus- 
trial investment has been centered in this 
field with especial emphasis on the pro- 
duction of nitrogen and allied products. 
The manufacture of nitrate of lime by 
the ammonia-synthesis method has been 
a traditional Norwegian industry, and 
exports of nitrogenous fertilizers are 
among Norway’s major earners of for- 
eign exchange. Production of pure nitro- 
gen on the basis of ammonia totaled 


al Production, Norway 
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re | All Export | Domestic “a : a E Textile and ek 
Year | industry | industry | industry aataing | Conning a a. industry —S electro- =. 
| chemical 

1939 106. 6 103.3 108. 1 102. 6 95.9 105.9 114.1 100.0 106. 7 107.1 
1945 68.9 44.5 80.7 19.8 70.9 81.0 61.5 38.3 77.0 102.0 
1946 100. 4 68. 4 115.7 52.3 75.7 114.1 85.8 65.9 93. 7 139.3 
1947 115.0 82.0 130.9 70.3 97.1 116.8 107.7 86.0 97.7 159.9 
1945 124.9 92.3 140.6 78.9 105. 5 118.6 121.5 98. 5 99.0 167.7 
1949 132. 0 109. 6 142.8 06. 2 105. 3 126. 4 129.3 107. 5 132. 1 158. 2 
1950 141.1 126. 1 148.8 106. 1 94. 1 130.8 138. 9 116.3 168. 5 160.0 
4 





about 161,000 tons N which indicates g 
doubling of prewar output. 

A process of rationalization is now be. 
ing undertaken to increase the effect of 
hydrogen electrolysis, which may make 
it possible to increase production of 
nitrogen by 24,000 tons annually without 
using additional supplies of power. Such 
a saving should improve the competitive 
position of Norwegian nitrogenous prod- 
ucts on the world market. The produc. 
tion of nitrogen in the form of cyan- 
anride is also being increased. Other 
chemicals of importance, the production 
of which will be instituted or expanded, 
include phosphorous, calcium carbide, 
magnesium oxide, and sodium and po- 
tassium chlorate. 


Developments in the Mining 
Industry 


The Norwegian mining industry, an 
important earner of foreign exchange in 
prewar years, has experienced the great- 
est difficulty of all Norwegian industries 
in attaining prewar production levels. 
In 1945 production was only 20 percent of 
the 1938 output, and it was not until 
1950 that production moved above the 
prewar level (see accompanying table). 
The slow advance in this industry re- 
sulted in great measure from the severe 
damage it suffered during the war, and 
from the difficulty encountered in re- 
placing the expensive heavy construc- 
tion and mining equipment needed. War 
destruction was especially severe at the 
important Syd-Varanger iron-ore mines 
which were the largest producers in the 
country. Tor this reason Norway’s pro- 
duction of iron ore, which in 1938 totaled 
nearly 1,500,000 tons, today amounts to 
less than one-third this quantity. The 
Syd-Varanger iron mines are being re- 
activated under an ECA industrial proj- 
ect that is supplying $5,000,000 worth 
of United States power shovels, pumps, 
generators, and other mining equipment. 
Total investment in the reconstruction 
of Syd-Varanger has reached 210,000,000 
crowns ($30,000,000). 


Iron ore and pyrites are the chief 


products of the mining industry, both 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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Timber for the pulp mills is floated down 
the river by raftsmen. 
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From the Rvukvu Islands Conditions attendant on the leasing of the bassy of Turkey, 3512 Porter Street NW., 

i ¥ property include the following: Improve- Washington 16, D. C. 
an Tatsuhiko Miyasato, president, Ryukyu ment and completion of existing equipment The Turkish Ministry of Finance is re- 
> in Board of Trade, and Yoshihiro Matsumura, and facilities; care of parks and gardens; portedly authorized to guarantee the trans- 
at- vice president, Oshima Branch, Ryukyu erection of new buildings as may be re- fer abroad of capital brought into Turkey, 
ries Board of Trade, are in the United States quired; installation of modern equipment as as either cash or equipment, by the con- 
. and will be here until late September. needed; and construction of sports areas and tracting firm. 

els. Messrs. Miyasato and Matsumura specifically beaches. Interested parties may submit their offers, 
t of seek information about organizations of Further details are contained in a pam- before September 9, 1951, to the Ministry of 
ntil public finance, banking systems, business phlet issued by the Ministry of Health, copies Health and Social Assistance, Ankara, Tur- 
the | activities which may be introduced in the of which may be obtained on a loan basis key, either direct or through a representative 
le). Ryukyus, business administration and eco- from the Commercial Intelligence Division, in Turkey. 
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the United States. 





bem The U. S. Department of Commerce Field 

and Offices in the following cities are arranging 

re- rograms for the visitors: New York (Au- ee ee 
uc- es 4 to 18), Boston (August 18 to 25), Editor’s Note 
— i tauntsaner ¢ er rts The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interests in 

cisco (September 16 to 28). buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
en Firms and organizations wishing to be of Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
the assistance to the visitors are invited to officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
r0- contact the Field Offices mentioned. trade contracts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
uled firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 
s to ~— ‘e . While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
. British Firm Desires : 

The Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
re- | U. S. Capital undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
roj- and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
orth | A firm of structural engineers in London, and abroad. Detailed information on trading conditions in the occupied areas is 
nps, England—Musgrave & Co., Ltd.—invites an available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 
ent. | American manufacturer to invest capital World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
tion | and otherwise participate in the production firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
000 «C«|:«Cés« of the British company’s products, or of items ligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through the Field Offices listed 
, of United States origin. on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 

: , Musgrave & Co. reportedly has power- 
hief | station contracts for which it supplies struc- 
20th tural steel werk, grey iron castings, steel- 
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plate work, and sheet-metal work. Addi- 
tional financial and organizational assistance 

| and productive direction are said to be 


needed to enable the company to realize 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Agricultural Products and Supplies: 42. Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2, 3, 4. 


its objectives. Alcoholic Beverages: 17. Lumber: 5. 
The firm states that it has 175,000 square Automobile and Truck Parts and Acces- Machinery and Equipment: 16, 22, 24, 39, 
sories: 34, 41, 46. 43, 46, 59. 


feet of covered factory floor space, and em- 
ploys 450 workers; and it claims that ample 
capacity and labor are available to permit 
introduction of allied products. 

Further information may be obtained on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Cellulose Film: 38. 

Chemicals (Agricultural) : 45. 

Chinaware;: 12. 

Clothespins: 27. 

Clothing and Accessories: 21, 34, 36, 46, 
51, 53. 

Confectionery Products: 39. 


Metal Products: 40. 
Paper Products: 38. 
Plastic Products: 1. 
Rrocesses: 2, 55. 
Rags (Woolen): 44. 
Raw Materials: 30. 
Refrigerators: 56. 


i : ber: 8. 
Correspondence with the firm should be Cork Articles: 1, 11. Rub : 
sent direct to Musgrave & Co., Ltd., Com- Cutlery: 13. Scales (Automatic) : 15. 
Merce House, la Newman Street, London, Cycles: 20. Sheep: 54. : 
: W. 1, England. Dairy Equipment: 36. Shoe Findings: 37. 
3 F Davits: 3. Smokers’ Articles: 14. 


Foodstuffs: 7, 42, 56. 
Footwear: 31. 

Gallnuts: 28. 
Goatskins: 28. 

Grain: 35. 

Hairsprings: 28. 
Handicrafts: 56. 
Household Appliances: 4, 57. 
Jewelry: 18. 

Laundry Machinery: 36. 
Leather: 37. 


Speedboats: 6. 

Technical Information: 56, 58. 
Textiles: 10, 34, 36, 40, 48, 49, 50, 51, 53. 
Toilet Articles: 1. 

Toys: 57. 

Veneers: 25. 

Weaving Equipment: 9. 
Wood Products: 25. 

Wood Pulp: 32. 

Wool: 19, 28, 29. 

Yarns: 48. 


Turkish Health Resort 
Offered for Lease 


Offers are invited by the Turkish Ministry 
of Public Health for the operation under a 
long-term lease of a hot-spring resort, known 
as Yalova Spa, about 25 miles from Istanbul. 

The property includes five hotels having 
184 rooms, 43 bathing areas, and 1 public 
bath. Some physiotherapy and mechanical 
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down treatment equipment is on the premises, and Leather Articles: 26. 
electricity is provided by the resort’s own 
power plant. Rail, sea, and air transporta- 

eekly 
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U. S. Capital Sought to 
Exploit New Patented Items 


Louis Vergez, a French manufacturer of 
various kinds of traps, recently invented and 
patented two new devices for catching (1) 
rats and (2) cockroaches, black beetles, scor- 
pions, and related pests, as well as mice. 
Owing to lack of working capital, however, 
Mr. Vergez’ present production is limited to 
12,000 pieces annually. In order to increase 
his output, he has made the following pro- 
posals, which he hopes may be of interest to 
a United States firm: 

1. A working agreement, which would in- 
clude investment of capital by a United 
States firm to permit mass production of the 
new devices. 

2. A licensing arrangement for the manu- 
facture of these articles in the United States. 

3. Purchase of the patent rights by a 
United States firm. 

According to Mr. Vergez, the new traps 
have found a ready local market principally 
for use in hospitals, clinics, and hotels. He 
would also be interested in exporting to the 
United States if sufficiently large orders and 
the necessary capital for expanding produc- 
tion were obtained. 

Descriptive material (in French) and 
photographs are available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Interested persons or firms are requested 
to correspond direct with Louis Verges, 108 
Rue d’Arés, Bordeaux, Gironde, France. 


French Manufacturer Invites 
U. S. Participation 


Basse Fréquence Appliquée, a French 
manufacturer of switchboards and telephone 
equipment suitable for use in the tropics, 
has expressed interest in obtaining United 
States capital investment in the firm. The 
company would also like to manufacture 
United States telephone equipment under 
license, or, alternatively, act as a distributor 
for such equipment, if licensing arrange- 
ments are not possible. 

The French firm reportedly employs 60 
workers, and its factory is equipped with 
modern machinery of good quality. 

A catalog (in French, with partial English 
translation) may be obtained on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested parties may obtain full infor- 
mation on the French firm’s proposal by 
writing direct to Basse Fréquence Appliquée, 
3 rue de Nanterre, Suresnes (Seine), France. 


Egypt Wishes To Buy 


Telescope Dome 


The University of Fuad I, Egypt, is call- 
ing for bids for the supply and delivery 
of a turret or dome for the 74-inch astro- 
nomical telescope at the Royal Observatory, 
Helwan, Egypt. Bids will be received at the 
office of the Rector of the University of 
Fuad I, Orman, Giza (Egypt), until noon 
of November 15, 1951. 

Specifications and general bidding con- 
ditions are obtainable, subject to a charge 
of $5.75 per copy, from the Bureau of the 
Egyptian Commercial Counsellor, Royal 
Egyptian Embassy, 2310 Decatur Place NW., 
Washington 8, D. C. 


New Requirements for New 
Zealand Power Project 


Additional equipment needs for the New 
Zealand State Hydroelectric Project have 
recently been announced, in connection 
with which bids are invited for the follow- 
ing: 


6 


1. One 11-kKv. switchgear for Southbrook 
Substation, section 266, Christchurch Dis- 
trict. Contract No. 185. Bids will be ac- 
cepted until November 6, 1951. 

2. One 20,000-kKv.-a. 66/11-kv. T. C. O. L. 
transformer bank and spare unit for Isling- 
ton Substation, section 247, Christchurch 
District. Contract No. 186. Bids will be 
accepted until November 13, 1951. 

Specifications and bidding conditions are 
obtainable on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
the Office of the Commercial Counsellor, 
New Zealand Embassy, 1346 Connecticut 
Avenue, Suite 210, Washington 6, D. C. 


Sand-Plant Equipment 
For New Zealand 


Bids are invited by the New Zealand Min- 
istry of Works for the supply and delivery, 
c. and f. Auckland, of equipment for a sand 
classifying, grinding, and blending plant. 

A copy of the specifications, including a 
drawing, may be obtained on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U.-S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or the Office of the Commercial 
Counsellor, New Zealand Embassy, 1346 
Connecticut Avenue, Suite 210, Washington 
6, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to the Stores 
Manager, Ministry of Works, Wellington, 
New Zealand, to reach him prior to Sep- 
tember 18, 1951. 


SCO Places German-Owned 
Property on Sale 


The Swiss Compensation Office is offering 
for sale nine automatic drills type 4 BA 1, 
for boring coaxial holes in ball bearings. 
These drills are the property of Hahn & Kolb 
Co., Stuttgart, Germany. 

Further information may be obtained, 
prior to August 31, 1951, from the Swiss Com- 
pensation Office, Service for the Liquidation 
of German Assets, Talstrasse 62, Zurich, 
Switzerland. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. France—Les Moulages Du Sud-Ouest 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), Cour- 
biac-Saintes, Charente-Maritime, is inter- 
ested in a two-way licensing agreement 
whereby the United States firm would pro- 
duce under French license in the United 
States cork stoppers with plastic ring or 
crown, toilet brushes and other articles, while 
the French firm would manufacture under 
United States license in France any kind of 
plastic products. Correspondence in French 
preferred. 

NotE—See also item No. 11, Import Oppor- 
tunities, in this issue. 

2. France—Emilien Plault (inventor, for- 
mer builder), 50 Rue des Remparts, Bor- 
deaux, Gironde, wishes to contact United 
States firm interested in entering into a 
licensing arrangement or working agreement 
for the exploitation in France or in the 
United States of a patented process for treat- 
ing waste materials, such as peanut shells, 
pine needles, and wood shavings, and trans- 
forming them into building materials. The 
latter, it is claimed, are fireproof, termite- 
proof, decay resistant, and isothermic. They 
may be prepared or manufactured as ready- 
cut panels for the construction of low-priced 
houses, garages, cottages, barracks, and other 
buildings which may be erected, from floor to 
roof, without utilization of wood, plaster or 
metallic framework. Firm does not wish to 
sell processed waste materials but is inter- 
ested in negotiating a licensing or working 
agreement for the use of this process. Fur- 
ther information, including descriptive news- 
paper clippings (in French), drawing, and 
photograph, obtainable on a loan basis from 





Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De. 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D ¢, 

(Previously announced in FOREIGN Com. 
MERCE WEEKLY, March 26, 1951.) 

3. Netherlands—A. Vreugdenhil (manufac- 
turer of life boat equipment), Keizergracht 
700, Amsterdam-C, offers for manufacture 
under license in the United States a type of 
davit which permits safe lowering of life. 
boats by one man. The carriage reportedly 
protects lifeboats from being damaged against 
the ship’s side even when bad lists are ex- 
perienced. 

4. Sweden—Erik Linderoth (inventor, en. 
gineer, engaged in operation of own patents) , 
Norr Malarstrand, Stockholm, offers for man- 
ufacture under license in the United States 
carpet sweepers which he claims are more 
efficient than conventional sweepers, pro- 
ducing less wear and tear on the carpets; 
and vacuum-cleaner nozzles. Mr. Linderoth 
prefers that separate arrangement be made 
for each product, rather than to have both 
items made by one firm. 


Import Opportunities 


5. Canada—Chas. V. Wood, Saw & Planing 
Mill (wholesaler), Lansdowne Street East, 
Peterborough, Ontario, offers on an outright 
sale basis rough or dressed softwood and 
No. 3 common-grade hardwood lumber. If 
grading to United States standards is de- 
sired, cost is to be shared equally by pur- 
chaser and seller. Inspection available at 
point of loading at seller’s expense. Firm 
requests shipping and loading instructions. 

6. Denmark—Faber & Christensen (man- 
ufacturer), Baadehavnsgade, Sydhavnen, 
Copenhagen SV, offers on an outright sale 
basis custom-built mahogany speedboats of 
the finest craftmanship. Inspection avail- 
able at shipyard at seller’s expense. As firm 
has had no previous experience in shipping 
to the United States, it would appreciate 
any instructions that buyer might find ap- 
propriate. Price information, specifications, 
and set of photographs available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

7. Denmerk—Rasmus Hansen (manufac- 
turer, exporter), Ny Kongensgade 20, Copen- 
hagen V, seeks United States market and 
regional agents in Texas (preferably Hous- 
ton), New Orleans, Seattle, Washington, and 
Los Angeles, for 25 metric tous of finest 
export-quality Danish cheese, including 
Danish Blue, Camembert, Tilsit, Port, Salut, 
Steppe, Danish Swiss, Edam, Emmental, and 
Gouda. Descriptive information available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

8. Ecuador—Sociedad Comercial Sudamer- 
icana, S. A. (commission merchant), 10 de 
Agosto No. 504-506-510 (Casilla Postal 223), 
Quito, offers to export and seeks agent for 
“Castilloa” and “Hebea” rubber, packed in 
burlap sacks. Inspection available at ex- 
porter’s warehouse, by sight or chemical 
analysis, by importer’s representative, ex- 
pense according to agreement. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

9. England—Forgeron Limited (sales 
agent), Grove Farm, Arpinge, Near Folke- 
stone, Kent., wishes to export and seeks 
agent for highest quality, craftsman-built 
weaving equipment, including Kentish foot 
and hand looms and other types; 20 to 30 
units available monthly, depending on size. 
Illustrated leaflets available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

10. England—Playfair Limited (sales and 
manufacturer’s agent), 28 Newman Street, 
London, W. 1, has available for export 5,000 
to 7,000 yards monthly of nylon fabrics 
(plain, tricot, and mixtures), three flaws per 
piece maximum, but usually flawless. Price 
list may be obtained from Commercial In- 
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telligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

11. France—Les Moulages Du Sud-Ouest 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), Cour- 
piac-Saintes, Charente-Maritime, seeks U. S. 
market and agent for very good quality 
pottle stoppers (cork with plastic crown or 
ring), patented under trade name of “MSO.” 
Cork stoppers reportedly resist deterioration, 
deformation, and odor impregnation, and are 
stated to be alcohol- and weather-proof. 
Inspection available at producing plant at 
buyer’s expense. Firm desires to receive 
complete shipping instructions and other 
information considered essential. Set of 
photographs available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Nore—See also item No. 1, Licensing Op- 
portunities, in this issue. 

(Previously announced in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, March 12, 1951.) 

12. France—Malbeck & Treillard Frérés 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), Rue 
André Antoine, Limoges, Haute-Vienne, of- 
fers to export high-quality or de luxe deco- 
rated (decalcomania and by hand) china- 
ware, including dinner, tea, and coffee sets, 
and other articles. Inspection available in 
Limoges, Haute-Vienne, France, at buyer’s 
expense. Firm prefers selling direct, but 
would consider appointing agent(s). 

13. Germany—Altena & Neukirchen (man- 
ufacturer), Remscheid-Vieringhausen, offers 
on an outright sale basis saw-tooth knives 
and sharp-edged punching knives suitable 
for textile industry. 

14. Germany—‘‘Augusta-Zuender” Feuer- 
zeufabrik Mayer & Co. (manufacturer), 5 
Karmelitermauer, Augsburg, Bavaria, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for cigarette 
lighters. Illustrated pamphlet (in German) 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

15. Germany—Hans Knigge (manufac- 
turer), 24 Sebastianiplatz, Neuoetting, Ba- 
varia, offers on an outright sale basis auto- 
matic scales for retail stores and other in- 
dustries. One illustrated leaflet (in Ger- 
man) available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

16. Germany—Rheinhuette Vormals Lud- 
wig Beck & Co. (manufacturer), 30 Rhein- 
gaustrasse, Wiesbaden-Biebrich, Hesse, seeks 
United States market and agent for centrifu- 
gal acid pumps, quantity according to order. 
Descriptive pamphlet available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. ‘ 

17. Germany—Anton Riemerschmid (man- 
ufacturer), No. 3 Praterinsel, Munich 22, 
Bavaria, desires to export and seeks agent 
for various brands of liqueurs. Mlustrated 
literature and price list may be obtained 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C 

18. Germany—Dr. Weinhold, Wuensch & 
Mueller (exporter), 27 Kaiser Maxstrasse, 
Kaufbeuren, Bavaria, offers on an outright 
sale basis imitation stones and pearls and 
Gablonz jewelry. 

19. Italy—Davide Bedarida (exporter, im- 
porter, processor), 12 Via Salvini, Leghorn, 
has available for export washed and un- 
washed carpet wool. Representative sample 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 
20. Italy—Pietro Faggi (manufacturer), 


Via Isimardi 22, Milan, seeks United States 
market and regional agents (Pacific, Moun- 
tain, West North Central, East North Central, 
Middle Atlantic, New England, West South 
Central, East South Central, South Atlantic) 
for bicycles, tricycles, motorcycles, and light 
carriers. Independent inspection available 
in Italy at buyer’s expense. Illustrated price 
list available on a loan basis from Commer- 
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cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

21. Italy—La Tessilco (manufacturer), Via 
Volta 52, Milan, desires to export and seeks 
agent for best-quality pure-silk printed 
squares and scarves. Independent inspec- 
tion available in Italy at buyer’s expense. 

22. Italy—M. I. S. A. L. Macchine Indus- 
triali S. A. Leto (manufacturer, export mer- 
chant), Via Vittor Pisani 14, Milan, offers to 
export and seeks regional agents (Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts and southern States) for 
first-quality universal milling machines, 
lathes, and shaping and drilling machines, 
tested by Schlesinger standards. Independ- 
ent inspection available in Italy at buyer’s 
expense. One set of illustrated literature (in 
Italian and English) available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

23. Italy—-NEOSPIRAL, Fabbrica Italiana 
di Molle a Spirale per Orologerie (manu- 
facturer), Via Ercole Ferrario 5, Milan, seeks 
United States market and agent for 100,000 
hairsprings monthly, suitable for measuring 
instruments (electrical instruments and 
pressure gages). Independent inspection 
available in Italy at buyer’s expense. De- 
scriptive sheet (in Italian), price list, and 
sample available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

24. Italy—O. C. A. I., Organizzazione Com- 
merciale Articoli Industriali (manufacturer, 
exporter), Via S. Martino 16, Brescia, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for 10,000 to 20,000 
monthly of bronze gate valves, three-eighths 
inch to 4 inches, and Jenkins globe steam 
valves, three-eighths inch to 2 inches, made 
according to United States models with 
United States standard threads, and tested 
at 125 to 220 pounds pressure. Independent 
inspection at buyer’s expense. Price list and 
illustrated leaflet available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

25. Netherlands—Houtbedrijf van Hout 
(manufacturer, importer, exporter, whole- 
saler), Wanroijseweg, Mill, offers to export 
and seeks agent for monthly quantities of 
20,000 to 30,000 square meters of veneers 
(sliced and rotary cut); 10,000 pairs of 
wooden shoes (clogs); and 30,000 to 40,000 
kilograms of wood wool (1 square meter = 


10.76 square feet; 1 kilogram —2. 2046 
pounds). Shipping instructions desired by 
firm. 


26. Norway—Torgeir Fennefoss (manu- 
facturer), Fennefoss, Hornnes, offers on an 
outright sale basis novelty leather articles 
(ladies’ bags, billfolds, tobacco pouches, 
shaving kits, and belts), made of soft, light 
tan leather with brown trimmings, designed 
according to buyer’s request. Goods in- 
spected by seller before shipment. Price 
information and representative sample avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

27. Sweden—Bachner Oil Products AB 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter, im- 
porter), 50 Rindégatan, Stockholm, offers for 
sale either direct or through agent standard- 
quality seven- or four-coil spring clothes- 
pins, 20,000 to 30,000 gross monthly. Price 
information may be obtained from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

28. Syria—Eugene Hindie (export mer- 
chant, importing distributor, commission 
merchant, wholesaler), P. O. Box 236, Khan 
Villecroz, Aleppo, offers on an outright sale 
basis the following: (1) 30 metric tons of dry 
salted goatskins, 85 percent first grade and 
15 percent second grade, packed in bales of 
100 skins; (2) 10 to 50 metric tons of Syrian 
1951 first-clip white washed wool, 85 percent 
clean scoured basis, packed in hand-pressed 
bags of 210 kilograms, net weight; and (3) 
20 metric tons of Syrian white, blue, and 
green galinuts, packed in bales of 125 to 130 
kilograms each. 


29. Syria—Wafai, Kodja & Co. (wholesaler, 
export merchant), P. O. Box 101, Aleppo, of- 
fers on an outright sale basis 200 metric tons, 
in lots of 25 metric tons monthly, of Syrian 
1951 first-clip white washed wool, packed in 


hand-pressed bales of 100 to 120 kilograms 
each. 


Export Opportunities 


30. Belgium—Victor Habrant-Vekemans 
(Chaussures Grizzli) (manufacturer of 
crepe-rubber-soled shoes and slippers), 16, 
rue aux Chevaux, Liege, wishes to import 
raw materials suitable for the manufacture 
of crepe-rubber-soled shoes. Correspond- 
ence in French preferred. 

31. British West Indies—The Barbados 
Import and Export Co., Ltd. (commission 
agent and distributor), Plantations Build- 
ing, Lower Broad Street, Bridgetown, Barba- 
dos, seeks purchase quotations and agency 
for all types of shoes for ladies and children, 
within a United States price range of $2.50 
to $3 f. o. b. 

32. England—tThe Holite Press (manufac- 
turer of plastic printing plates), 46 Fleet 
Street, London, E. C. 4, is in the market for 
25 to 30 tons annually of wood pulp, ex- 
tremely soft, bulky, and absorbent, and dis- 
solving, with characteristics similar to 
bleached cotton linters. 

33. Germany—Robert Wolf (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 10 Theresienstrasse, Augs- 
burg, Bavaria, requests purchase quotations 
for stainless steel sheets, having one side 
highly polished. Dimensions: 2 m. by 1 m.; 
thickness, 0.8 mm. and 2 mm. 

34. Iraq—Jassim Mohammad Al-Hassani 
(importer, wholesaler), P. O. Box 16, Basra, 
desires purchase quotations for teztiles, 
tires, and second-hand clothing 

35. Japan—Santo Shoji Kaisha, Ltd. (im- 
porting distributor, exporter, wholesaler), 
Ote Building, No. 6, 1-chome, Ote-machi, 
Chijoda-ku, desires to establish connections 
with reputable suppliers of grain, including 
18,000 metric tons each of barley (Western 
No. 2 and others) and wheat (hard winter 
Nos. 1 to 3; Western No. 2). 

36. Madagascar—Suleman Kassim (im- 
porting distributor), Boite Postale No. 302, 
Tananarive, desires samples, weight per 
square meter, and prices of all kinds of 
cotton and woolen textiles suitable for men 
and women’s wear and remnants of cotton 
and rayon textiles. Also, firm requests pur- 
chase quotations for (1) second-hand 
clothes, principally jackets and overcoats 
for men; and (2) dairy equipment suitable 
for washing, closing, and sealing containers; 
and (3) laundry machinery equipped with 
washers and dryers. 

Nore.—Tananarive electric current is al- 
ternating, 50 cycles, 220 volts. 

37. Syria—Alexandre Hamod & Fils (im- 
porting distributor, exporter, wholesaler, 
commission merchant), Khan Haj Mousa, 
Aleppo, is in the market for the following: 
(1) 50,000 pieces of first-quality black and 
colored box calf leather (upper); (2) 50,000 
pieces of first-quality black and colored 
printed upper leather (kips); (3) 10,000 
pounds of first- and second-quality shoe 
finding tacks suitable for shoe industry; 
and (4) 2,000 gross of first- and second- 
quality shoe polish, packed in 21,-ounce tins 
net weight. 


Agency Opportunities 


38. Australia — SOPATEX (commission 
merchant), 22 Davis Street, Elsternwick, 
S 4, (Melbourne), Victoria, seeks agency for 
(1) cellulose transparent film; (2) writing 
paper; (3) wrapping paper; (4) newsprint; 
and (5) container boards and boxrboards. 

39. Belgium—Comptoir du Soudan (Co- 
dusa) (importer, sales agent), 383, rue des 
Palais, Brussels, desires to obtain agency for 
products (excluding extracts and coloring 
matters) and machinery suitable for the 
manufacture of confectionery. 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Afghanistan 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN FIRST 
QUARTER, 1951 


Veterinarians, provided under the United 
Nations Technical Assistance program, con- 
ducted an extensive inoculation program 
against rinderpest in Afghanistan during 
the past spring. An expert cotton planta- 
tion manager has established a program of 
modern cotton cultivation, and an experi- 
mental cotton farm is now being operated 
with mechanized equipment. The Ministry 
of Agriculture has also provided land and 
equipment for the operation of a model 
sugar-beet farm. 

A new Government monopoly commenced 
in March the management of the impo ta- 
tion and distribution of sugar and of petro- 
leum products in Afghanistan. On the same 
date, the Importation of numerous luxury 
articles was prohibited. Merchants holding 
certain goods were required to dispose of 
them within a specified time at controlled 
prices. Foreign traders in Afghanistan are 
hopeful that the recent Indo-Pakistan trade 
agreement will also improve trade relations 
of Afghanistan with these two countries, 
but are worried about the increased cost 
of Indian cotton textiles, of which large 
quantities are imported into Afghanistan. 
Supplies of gasoline, upon which the trans- 
portation system depends, have been arriv- 
ing in sufficient quantities from the 
U. S. S. R. and from Pakistan. During the 
first quarter of 1951, Afghanistan exported 
nearly $8,000,000 worth of karakul (Persian 
lamb) skins to the United States. A pur- 
chasing mission went to Europe to arrange 
for construction and equipment of the 
Sarobi hydroelectric project and to buy 
other machinery. 


PROGRESS IN TRANSPORTATION, MINING, AND 
TRADE 


The General Transport Co., formerly a 
joint stock company, was reorganized into 
a Government monopoly, and has decreased 
its fleet from 400 to about 250 trucks, which 
are used for hauling essential grains and 
foods. Work is continuing on the construc- 
tion of new roads. Cables have been laid 
for the automatic telephone system which 
is expected to be in operation soon in the 
capital city of Kabul. Eight new public- 
address radio receivers have been installed 
in villages in Afghanistan. 

The Ishpushta coal mine was kept open 
all winter for the first time, in 1950-51, and 
a United States technician was engaged for 
advising the Afghan Government on plans 
for modernizing the mines. 

The first Afghan shipment of chrome ore 
to the United States was made in January 
1951, and 450 tons were reported to have 
been shipped by the end of March. 

In February, new currency controls went 
into effect, requiring importers and ex- 
porters to maintain a register of their for- 
eign-exchange assets in Da Afghanistan 
Bank. Other persons were required to con- 
vert their foreign currency at the legal rate 
of exchange with Da Afghanistan Bank, and 
new foreign employees of the Government 
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were required to cash at least 30 percent 
of their foreign-exchange earnings. 

A Point IV agreement was signed with 
the United States in February. In addi- 
tion to the assistance already rendered to 
Afghanistan for developing modern mining 
techniques, a small group of trainees has 
been selected to go to the United States. A 
mission from the World Health Organiza- 
tion conducted successful antityphus and 
antimalaria campaigns, and a tuberculosis 
survey was planned. 

Power and irrigation projects under way 
have been proceeding according to schedule, 
and plans are being drawn for the utiliza- 
tion of the power expected to be generated, 
and reclamation of arid land to be irri- 
gated.—U. S. Empassy, KaBut, May 15, 1951. 


Austria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH 
PORTUGAL INITIALED 


A trade and payments agreement between 
Austria and Portugal, designed to increase 
trade between the two countries, was initialed 
June 25, 1951, and made valid for 1 year, ac- 
cording to the Austrian Chamber of Com- 
merce publication Internationale Wirtschaft 
of July 13. 

Trade arrangements under this agreement 
are based on the OEEC-sponsored program 
for liberalization of trade between participat- 
ing countries. This agreement extends not 
only to trade between Austria and Portugal 
but also to trade with Madeira, the Azores, 
and Portuguese territories in Africa. 

Austria is to deliver to Portugal, among 
other items, magnesite, hematite, pig iron, 
steel sheets, profile iron, high-quality steels, 
steel masts, ball bearings, machinery, metal 
ware, various paper products, textiles, and 
nitrogenous fertilizer. 

Among the principal items Portugal is to 
ship to Austria are spices, fruit, cacao beans, 
green coffee, corn, oil cake, oil seeds, certain 
vegetable oils, sardines, fish meal, cork, sisal, 
skins, some ferromanganese, ferrotungsten, 
and tin. 

Prices of goods to be exchanged between 
both countries are to be stipulated in dollars, 
but payments will be effected in escudos and 
Austrian schillings. For the purpose of 
facilitating payments transactions, the Aus- 
trian National Bank is to open a clearing ac- 
count in U. S. dollars in favor of the Portu- 
guese National Bank. Payments between the 
trading partners will be debited and credited 
on this account. 


Brazil 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Business conditions in central and south- 
ern Brazil during the 30-day period ended 
July 16 were marked by a continued high 
value of retail-sales turn-over, higher than 
in the similar preceding period and well 
above the corresponding period of 1950. 
This high value appeared to result prin- 
cipally from higher prices and not from an 
















increased number of sales. 
situation in the Amazon Valley was con- 
sidered good, mostly because of the revived 
demand of United States importers of 
Brazil nuts and cacao beans. 

Shortages of imported raw and semifin- 
ished materials essential to industry con- 


The economic 


tinued. A number of plants in Sao Paulo 
curtailed the manufacture of such products 
as rayon, cellophane, and insecticides be- 
cause of the scarcity of sulfur, and some 
recently completed plants have not yet 
begun production because of this lack. 


U. S.-BrRazIL JOINT COMMISSION FOR 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Although the death on July 8 of Francis 
Adams Truslow, who was to head the United 
States section of the United States-Brazil 
Joint Commission for Economic Develop- 
ment, was a serious loss, the work of the 
Commission is proceeding. Ambassador 
Merwin L. Bohan has been named to fill 
this vacancy temporarily pending a new 
appointment. 

Two project agreements signed during the 
month cover the assignment of agricultural 
technicians to two different agricultural 
establishments in Brazil, one operated by the 
Federal Ministry of Agriculture and the other 
by the Rural University of the State of Minas 
Gerais. In the Federal project the techni- 
cians will assist in developing a program of 
agricultural mechanization, and in the State 
project they will assist in developing home- 
economics courses and agricultural extension 
work. The Brazilian section of. the Com- 
mission has had several meetings, in which 
the directors of the broad-gage railroads of 
Brazil, as well as the Minister of Transpor- 
tation and Public Works and the Minister of 
Finance, participated. The directors were 
asked to present statements of requirements 
for improving the railroads with which the 
Joint Commission might assist, and these 
statements are now under preparation. The 
Commission is expected to concentrate on 
problems related to transportation, electric 
power, food and agriculture, mineral produc- 
tion, and certain other projects already under 
consideration. 

. FINANCE 


The Government’s drive to reduce Federal 
expenditures continued. In a further effort 
to reduce the budgetary deficit Government 
agencies took measures to stop tax evasion 
and in general to improve the efficiency of 
revenue-collecting operations. There were 
no indications, however, that efforts in these 
directions were effective in preventing def- 
icit financing this year. Little attention 
apparently was given to possible new tax 
measures as means of closing the gap be- 
tween Federal receipts and expenditures. 
There have been no further reports since last 
May indicating that plans for floating an 
internal loan would be carried out. How- 
ever, Measures were taken to improve the 
marketability of Federal internal bond issues 
by authorizing the Bank of Brazil to act as 
agent in paying interest to holders of reg- 
istered bonds. 

After prolonged debate a bill to outlaw 
shares of stocks in bearer form was defeated 
by the Chamber of Deputies. 
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Considerable improvement was reported in 
the foreign-exchange position of the pound 
sterling. It was expected that with the re- 
duction in indebtedness to British exporters 
payments for imports from Great Britain soon 
would be on a prompt basis. Heavy ship- 
ments of cotton were largely responsible for 
the improvement in Brazil’s balance-of-pay- 
ment’s position with the United Kingdom. 
The value of cotton exports to the United 
Kingdom in May was nearly double the total 
shipped in May a year ago. 


PRICE-CONTROL ENFORCEMENT MEASURE 


Banks in which the Federal Government 
holds a majority stock interest were author- 
ized to withhold bank credit from firms and 
individuals who violate commodity price- 
control regulations. 


CoMMoDITy NOTES 


Brazil Nuts and Jute—A continuing rise 
in prices of agricultural products in the 
Amazon Valley, as well as increased produc- 
tion of such important items as Brazil nuts 
and jute, has been the cause of general 
optimism among producers in that region. 
The latest trade estimate for the 1950-51 
harvest of Brazil nuts is about 30,000 tons, 
or about 8,800 tons larger than the preceding 
crop. Exports of Brazil nuts during June 
were particularly active. Favorable weather 
is aiding the harvesting of a record jute crop 
in the Amazon Basin, estimated by the trade 
to be 10 to 15 percent larger than the 18,000 
to 20,000 tons previously estimated. Jute 
prices, at record levels, are now 9.80 cruzeiros 
a kilogram in Belem and 12.5 to 13 cruzei- 
ros a kilogram, c. i. f. Rio de Janeiro for 
Santos. 

Rubber.—Rubber-producing groups have 
been active in attempting to get the price of 
raw rubber increased. Because of the high 
cost of living in the Amazon Valley and the 
high prices being paid for other native ex- 
port products the president of the Amazon 
Credit Bank expects to obtain permission to 
increase the ceiling price of rubber by 30 
percent. 

Sisal.—Concern lest sisal production in the 
State of Paraiba is becoming so great that 
other crops are suffering as a consequence 
has been expressed by the Governor of that 
State. It is felt that, should this trend con- 
tinue, the agricultural economy of the State 
will be at the mercy of foreign buyers and 
that such traditional crops as cotton, cereals, 
and mandioca will no longer be of sufficient 
size to meet the requirements of the State. 

Rice.—In Porto Alegre local rice exporters 
fear the effects of intervention by the Fed- 
eral Government in the export of the rice 
surplus of the 1950-51 crop recently har- 
vested. The local Rio Grande Rice Institute 
plans to purchase and export the rice surplus 
of about 3,000,000 sacks (60-kilogram sacks) 
of milled rice, for which it will receive a loan 
from the Bank of Brazil to total 600,000,000 
cruzeiros. 

Citrus Fruit.——The Brazilian citrus-fruit 
trade in a recent appeal to the Foreign Office 
for aid stated that because the exchange rate 
between the cruzeiro and other currencies 
places Brazilian exporters at a price disad- 
vantage relative to other international citrus 
exporters they would need the assistance of 
the Government this year in either of two 
ways. One would be an export subsidy of 30 
cruzeiros a box, similar to the program now 
in use in the United States, and the other 
would be permission to engage in barter 
trade. The latter method enabled Brazilian 
exporters to market substantial quantities 
of oranges in Europe last year. It was stated 
that unless prompt action is taken to expe- 
dite export shipments heavy losses face the 
citrus trade this year. 





PROFIT SHARING 


Participation by workers in the profits of 
enterprises in which they are employed re- 
ceived renewed attention. Several of the 
projects of law now before Congress were 
discussed in committee, and supporters and 
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opponents again stated their cases in the 
press. Even though no definitive action 
was taken, the renewed interest again revives 
the possibility of eventual passage of this leg- 
islation.—U. S. Empassy, Rio DE JANEIRO, 
JuLY 16, 1951. 


British Malaya 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN ECONOMY AND 
TRADE 


A joint (Singapore-Federation) ban on 
rubber shipments to communist China was 
announced in British Malaya on May 22, 
but it had virtually been in effect from mid- 
month, after an official announcement in 
London on May 10, 1951. The United King- 
dom Government announced that it would 
absorb rubber which had been contracted 
to communist China against forward con- 
tracts prior to May 10. It was announced 
that a committee would be established to 
determine the bona fides of preembargo con- 
tracts presented for liquidation. A problem 
which faced traders was the sharp decline 
in price from around M$2.20 per pound as 
originally contracted (M$1—US$0.327), to 
M$1.50 shortly after the embargo went into 
effect. Heavy purchases by United States 
buyers after the price dropped from the 
high figure and the fact that the market 
became oversold for May and June had a 
steadying effect, especially when dealers be- 
gan to cover their short positions. Rubber 
exports in May totaled 103,649 long tons. 
The outlook at month’s end was for lower 
prices when short covering was completed. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION 


Fuel shortages and inadequate power fa- 
cilities were expected to result in lower tin 
outturn shortly, although where possible 
dredging units and gravel pump mines 
worked at peak capacity to take advantage 
of prevailing high prices which producers 
feared would not last. The price of tin ex- 
smelter, Singapore, declined between May 1 
and 31 from M$591 per picul (13344 pounds) 
to M$565. 

Production of 750,000 tons of iron ore, 
mainly for shipment to Japan, is expected 
in 1951. Production in April was 82,704 long 
tons. The output in 1950 was 500,000 tons. 
Malayan coal production has been averaging 
32,000 tons per month as compared with 
35,000 tons monthly in 1950. The lower out- 
turn is having an adverse effect upon other 
productive enterprises. Conscious of the 
importance of its mineral production, Ma- 
laya is furthering plans for the establish- 
ment of a mines research laboratory in Kuala 
Lumpur to cost M$350,000. 


STABILIZATION TENDENCIES 


The Federation of Malaya Government 
proposed a stabilization fund plan under 
which a proportion of the sales proceeds of 
rubber and tin would be withdrawn from 
circulation to be held in a legally estab- 
lished trust fund for future aid to the rub- 
ber and tin industries, the measure being 
designed to stem the inflationary pressures 
arising from the high profits on the two 
main products of the country. Producers 
voiced opposition on grounds it would un- 
duly interfere with free enterprise. They 
held that ultimate declines in prices will, 
in themselves, tend to reduce inflationary 
effects. The Rubber Producers Council 
made a counter proposal stating willingness 
to assist the government in determining 
other ways in which inflation may be com- 
batted. 

The cost-of-living index for Asian peoples 
in Singapore rose to 328 in April over 325.9 
in March; the index for Europeans rose to 
220.5 from 218.9 in the preceding month 
(base year 1939=100). Higher food prices 
affected both by higher local production 
costs and increased prices abroad were re- 
sponsible. The Federation of Malaya Legis- 
lative Council recently voted a M$1,500,000 
expenditure item for establishing 65 retail 


cooperative outlets in principal towns and 
villages, hoping thus to put a partial brake 
on living cost increases. 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


Higher wages and fuller employment in 
1950 resulted in a postal savings gain in 
Singapore to a total of M$28,000,000 on De- 
cember 31, 1950, compared with slightly un- 
der M$18,000,000 at the end of 1949. Other 
signs of prosperity were an increase of 1,421 
units in passenger-car registrations in Sing- 
apore, to a total of 18,013 units, in the first 
4 months of 1951, and registration of 125 
new local and foreign companies, with an 
aggregate nominal capital of M$100,000,000, 
in the Colony in 1950. 

The Economic Secretariat, Singapore, eased 
restrictions and released more hard-currency 
exchange in May for importation of build- 
ing materials, drugs, automotive vehicle 
tires, certain automotive parts and supplies, 
and essential chemicals for rubber goods 
manufacturing. At the same time, it tight- 
ened export controls on these same items. 
There were heavy imports of textiles, par- 
ticularly from India, and because of conges- 
tion in the warehousing situation at 
Singapore, a limited authorization for re- 
export of non-Japanese and non-United 
States textiles was given.—U. S. CoNsuLaTE 
GENERAL, SINGAPORE, JUNE 13, 1951. 


Burma 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JUNE 


The Ministry of Commerce and Supply on 
July 2 issued a statement that an Import 
Licensing Board will shortly be established 
to review applications for importations re- 
quiring specific licenses. All license appli- 
cants will be required to present evidence to 
prove that they are genuine traders. In 
particular, they will be expected to show 
that they possess adequate capital to finance 
such importations, and to present guaranties 
by their respective chambers of commerce 
that they will not sell their licenses. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Total exports in June amounted to 86,170,- 
922 rupees, as compared with imports valued 
at 48,266,492 rupees, resulting in an excess 
of exports over imports of 37,904,430 rupees 
(1 rupee=US$0.21). 

Exports to the United States consisted of 
one shipment of bamboo poles valued at 
7,508 rupees. Imports from the United States 
totaled 1,132,269 rupees, the principal items 
being as follows: 240 tons of raw cotton, 
2,537 yards of nylon, and 8 automobiles for 
a traffic patrol system. 

Principal exports other than rice were as 
follows: 347 long tons of raw cotton, mostly 
to Japan; 80 long tons of rubber, mostly to 
the United Kingdom; 2,285 cubic tons (1 
cubic ton=50 cubic feet) of teak, mostly to 
India; and 1,975 long tons of ores and metals, 
mostly to Belgium, Netherlands, and Ger- 
many. 

The principal commodities imported com- 
prised the following: 404 long tons of raw 
cotton, from the United States and Pakistan; 
451 long tons of newsprint, mostly from 
Norway and Japan; 21,700 gallons of lubricat- 
ing oil from the United Kingdom; 1,379 tons 
of cement; 3,696 automobile and truck tires 
for local sale, mostly from the United King- 
dom; and 32 automobiles, 24 from the United 


Kingdom. In addition, 10,000 ounces of gold 
bullion were imported from China and 
Macao. 


The reason Burma both imported 
and exported raw cotton in about equal vol- 
ume in June is that the long staple imported 
is required by the new Government Spinning 
Mill. Newsprint imports for the first half of 
1951 amounted to 2,648 long tons. Only 
2,879,826 yards of textile materials were im- 
ported in June, the smallest monthly import 
since the open general license “panic” of a 
year ago, when Open General License No. IV 
of July 15, 1950, for cotton. textiles from 
other than American Account countries 
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touched off a mad scramble on the part of 
the Burmese trading community. Total 
cotton-textile imports for the 9 months 
ended in June 1951, amounted to 163,321,000 
yards. 

The rice market was inactive in June. It 
is believed that the 1950-51 rice crop is sold, 
except for small amounts allotted to private 
trade. Rice bran sales virtually stopped at 
the end of the month, as buyers considered 
asking prices too high. Concern was ex- 
pressed in the rice trade relative to the need 
for maintaining high market standards for 
grades of rice destined for export. Official 
reports indicated that the condition of grow- 
ing crops, of which riee is the principal one, 
was satisfactory during June, although rain- 
fall had been light. 


New AUTOMOBILE EXHIBITED 


The first formal exhibition of a Burmese- 
made automobile was made on June 5. Ac- 
cording to the designer, the car was con- 
structed with 96 percent local parts, and it 
can be driven at 48 miles an hour with a 
gasoline consumption of 15 miles to the gal- 
lon. Similar models, it is stated, could be 
built if factory facilities were adequate to 
sell for about 2,500 rupees. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


A Special Film Production Board, under the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Information, 
was appointed to carry out certain objectives 
recommended by United States technicians 
furnished by ECA, including the production 
of motion pictures and film strips and the 
operation of a central film laboratory to 
serve the entire industry. 

An investigation of the 644-percent turn- 
over sales tax now in operation in Burma 
was initiated on June 20 by a special commit- 
tee of the Government. 

An ECA authorization, at the end of June, 
of $347,000 for the construction of 50 rice 
go-downs brought total ECA aid to Burma 
for the fiscal year ended June 30 to $10,384,- 
000, the bulk of the authorizations being 
made in the period of February—June. 

Health teams of the World Health Organ- 
ization and ECA began some operations in 
June especially in malaria control.—vU. S. 
EMBASSY, RANGOON, JULY 9, 1951. 


Colombia 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JUNE 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE POSITION IMPROVED 


The most notable improvement in Colom- 
bia’s uncertain economic situation during 
June was in foreign international finance. 
Foreign remittances authorized during the 
month totaled over US$60,000,000, and the 
backlog of unpaid commercial collections 
and other obligations was reduced to an 
almost normal level. The authorization of 
this large volume of payments resulted in 
an accumulative unfavorable exchange bal- 
ance for the first 6 months of the year 
totaling approximately $27,000,000, but on 
the basis of current import and export reg- 
istrations this figure did not appear alarm- 
ing. The midyear coffee crop was reaching 
the market, and import orders leveled off to 
normal after the initial flood which followed 
the liberalization of import controls last 
March; consequently, export registrations 
were regularly exceeding import registra- 
tions and there was a feeling of optimism 
that payments .on current’ transactions 
would be in balance by the end of the year. 
The gold and foreign exchange reserves of 
the Bank of the Republic were $104,660,037 
as of June 30, a relatively safe figure. 


Crepit TIGHT, RETAIL SALES SLOW 


The local business situation showed anly 
slight improvement during June. Credit 
conditions were more nearly normal, but 
banks continued to be selective in making 
loans. Retail sales were just beginning to 
show the effect of a nation-wide price-re- 
duction campaign sponsored by the National 
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Merchants’ Federation to entice consumers 
back into stores, but as prices of the min- 
imum essentials of housing, food, and other 
items had not been reduced many buyers 
still did not have extra money available to 
take advantage of the so-called bargains in 
less essential merchandise. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Although the threat of further unemploy- 
ment had not been completely removed, the 
Ministry of Labor reports that no new mass 
dismissals had occurred since the issue of 
a resolution prohibiting dismissals without 
prior approval of the Ministry. Owing to 
the continued slump in sales, a number of 
industrial plants, particularly in the textile 
field, were forced to cut costs by limiting 
production. This was accomplished with- 
out reduction in the labor force by cutting 
the workweek from 48 to 40 hours. 


EXPorRTsS STIMULATED 


As one means of stimulating local industry 
and at the same time reducing Colombia’s 
dependence on coffee for foreign exchange the 
Ministry of Development initiated a program 
to encourage exports. A resolution of June 
12 authorized the unrestricted exportation of 
all but a few domestic products and created 
within that Ministry an export information 
office for clearing offers of Colombian prod- 
ucts for export and foreign requests. The 
specific products offered to foreign buyers 
through this office through June were man- 
grove extract and leather belting, but it was 
anticipated that more products would soon 
be included. 

As part of the same program for increasing 
foreign exchange income from sources other 
than coffee, the Ministry of Development 
launched a campaign to attract tourists to 
Colombia. The first step was a decree of June 
15 establishing a tourist card for visits to 
Colombia of up to 90 days, obtainable with a 
minimum of red tape from Colombian Con- 
sulates abroad. 


AIR AND SEA TRANSPORTATION 


For the first time, a Colombian airline now 
has in operation two Constellation aircraft, 
which have been put into service on the Bo- 
gota-New York run. It is probable later that 
at least some of the semimonthly flights to 
Europe will also utilize Constellation equip- 
ment. Also, for the first time in Colombia 
night flights by cargo planes between Barran- 
quilla and Bogota have been inaugurated on 
a limited scale. 

The Flota Mercante Grancolombiana, a 
steamship line jointly owned by Colombia, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador, dedicated a newly 
constructed ship at Cartagena, which makes 
the twelfth ship owned by the line. Twelve 
others are now operated under lease. Early 
in June the Flota joined two European-South 
American shipping conferences, the first of 
such conferences other than those operating 
from the United States Atlantic and Gulf 
coast ports. 


DOMESTIC RAW RUBBER PRICES INCREASED 


By a decree signed in June the prices of 
native raw rubber produced in Colombia were 
increased 50 percent, and the system under 
which concessions in the rubber-producing 
areas were granted was liberalized. Conces- 
sions up to 15,000 hectares are now being 
granted for 10 years but activities of the con- 
cessionaires are subject to approval by in- 
spectors appointed by the Colombian Gov- 
ernment. At present Colombia’s annual pro- 
duction of raw rubber is approximately 300 
tons. 

PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENTS 


Negotiations between the recently estab- 
lished Colombian Petroleum Enterprise and 
International Petroleum (Colombia) Ltd., 
(Intercol) were finally concluded with the 
signing on July 3 of the contract for man- 
agement and use of the Barrancabermeja 
refinery and on July 10 of the contract (dated 
July 2) covering the administration and ex- 
ploitation of the De Mares Concession, both 
of which will revert to the Government in 





August 1951 in accordance with the terms of 
the original concession. These contracts, 
however, are subject to approval by the Co- 
lombian Government and Intercol’s parent 
company.—U. S. Empassy, Bocota, Juty 11, 
1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROHIBITED List oF IMPORTS MODIFIED 


Colombia now permits the importation of 
breeding cattle, tires of specified sizes not 
produced in the country, lightweight cot- 
ton tire cord, and simple nickel manufac- 
tures in accordance with decree No. 1465 of 
June 27, 1951, advises the U. S. Embassy in 
Bogota. Accordingly, the prohibited list of 
imports is modified as follows: 


Tariff item 3 (c) (2) should read “| Bulls] 
For fighting, and others, except fighting 
bulls imported for breeding.” 

Item 3 (d) should read “Cows except cows 
for breeding purposes.” 

Item 375 (c) (2) should read “| Wire cas- 
ings] Of over five kilograms and up to 45 
kilograms, inclusive, except: 


“Pneumatic tire casings weighing up to 
nine kilograms per unit; 

Pneumatic tire casings of the following 
dimensions and characteristics: 

|These sizes are not here listed but are 
available from the American Republics 
Division, Office of International Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, or from 
the Department's Field Offices in prin- 
cipal cities.| 

“Pneumatic tire casings for airplanes 
identifiable as such.” 


Item 527 (a) (3) should read “[{Un- 
bleached cotton textiles weighing] 100 to 
200 grams, except canvas used in the 
manufacture of sidewalls of rubber tires, 
the principal characteristics of which are 
as follows: Weight from 180 to 200 grams 
per square meter; width from 100 to 105 
centimeters; single threads in both the 
warp and woof; 34 to 36 threads per inth 
in the warp and woof; thickness of the 
material between 0.5 and 0.56 millimeter.” 
Item 773 (a) “‘[Articles of nickel not else- 
where specified| Simply elaborated” should 
be eliminated from the list. 


Decree No. 1465 also provides that in the 
following special circumstances articles in- 
cluded in the prohibited list may be im- 
ported with the prior specific approval of 
the Exchange Regulating Board: 


(a) When the end user of the article is 
the National Government; 

(b) When the importation has been spe- 
cifically provided in construction contracts 
entered into before March 20, 1951, be- 
tween official or semiofficial entities and 
private firms or individuals, provided the 
imports are considered essential for the 
construction; 

(c) When the importation is to be made 
by petroleum companies domiciled in the 
country for,their exclusive use. 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BILATERAL AGREEMENT WITH FINLAND 
PROVIDES FOR INCREASED TRADE 


An agreement between Denmark and Fin- 
land regulating trade between the two coun- 
tries during the 12-month period beginning 
July 1951, was signed in Copenhagen on June 
7, according to reports of July 5 and June 28, 
respectively, from the U. S. Embassy in Co- 
penhagen and the U. S. Legation in Helsinki. 
The trade, in both directions, contemplated 
by the new agreement is valued at 540,000,000 
crowns, whereas that covered by the expiring 
agreements for the preceding 12 months was 
only 345,000,000 crowns. 

Finnish exports to Denmark, to a value of 
290,000,000 crowns, are to consist chiefly of 
lumber, pulp, paper, machines, metalwares, 
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and ceramics. Danish exports are to include 
putter, sausage casings, casein, oils, fatty 
acids, albumen, seeds, fruit, and various other 
products related to agriculture; insulin, peni- 
cillin, textiles, rubber manufactures, chem- 
icals, Ceramics, ships, locomotives, machines, 
apparatus and other metal menufactures, 
electrical goods, and other items, to a total 
value of 250,000,000 crowns. The Danish im- 


port balance is expected to be covered by 
invisibles. 


Dominican Republie 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT CONTROLS ESTABLISHED AGAINST 
THE SOVIET UNION AND ITS SATELLITES 


Export controls have been established in 
the Dominican Republic against shipment of 
arms, armament, and military equipment or 
articles that can serve in the manufacture 
of these goods or for military objectives to 
the Soviet Union and its satellite countries, 
including Communist China and Communist 
North Korea, by decree No. 7508, effective on 
July 11, 1951. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH EASTERN 
GERMANY SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany, Eastern.”’) 


BILATERAL AGREEMENT WITH DENMARK 
PROVIDES FOR INCREASED TRADE 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Denmark.”’) 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CoPPER AND COPPER ALLOYS: USE PRO- 
HIBITED IN A WIDE VARIETY OF MANU- 
FACTURES AND INSTALLATIONS 


The use of copper and copper alloys for 
a wide variety of purposes was prohibited 
in France on July 1, 1951, by a decision of 
the Director of Mechanical and Electrical 
Industries, dated May 7, 1951, published in 
the Journal Officiel of May 7/8, states a 
report from the U. S. Embassy, Paris, May 9. 

A decree ‘of January 25, 1949, had estab- 
lished the conditions for allocation of raw 
materials and industrial products during the 
period for which allocation should be con- 
sidered still necessary; a decision of August 
6, 1949, and its subsequent amendments re- 
vised and codified the regulations for the 
allocation of nonferrous metals; and an order 
of March 23, 1951, delegated authority for 
distribution of nonferrous metals to the Di- 
rector of Mechanical and Electrical Indus- 
tries. 


EXPORT LICENSES REQUIRED FOR 
ADDITIONAL PRODUCTS 


Notices to exporters published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of May 20, June 2, and June 9, 
1951, list numerous products for which export 
licenses are again required in France, accord- 
ing to reports of June 4, 6, and 11 from the 
U. S. Embassy in Paris. 

The lists include certain products in the 
following categories: Chemicals; metals and 
metal products; boilers; motors; thermic, 
hydraulic, and pneumatic machines; han- 
dling and hoisting machines; machines for 
extracting and digging, bruising, screening, 
and agglomerating mineral materials; ma- 
chines for iron smelting, foundries, steel 
work, and metallurgy; machines and appara- 
tus for the textile industry; machine tools 
and tools for machines; generators; electric 
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cables; radioelectric apparatus; locomotives; 
automotive vehicles; weighing and measuring 
machines; meters and control appliances and 
apparatus; spectrometers and spectrographs; 
feathers and down; bone powder; certain 
pharmaceutical products; and rubber waste. 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE AGREEMENT WITH 
NORWAY CONCLUDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Norway.’’) 


FRENCH IMPORT TARIFF MODIFIED AS 
RESULT OF TORQUAY NEGOTIATIONS 


The French import tariff and the special 
import tariffs of the French Overseas Depart- 
ments of Guadeloupe, Guiana, Martinique, 
and Reunion have been extensively modified, 
chiefly as a result of tariff concessions nego- 
tiated at Torquay, by an order of May 30, 
1951, published in the Journal Officiel of 
May 31 and effective on June 6, according to 
a report of June 4 from the U. S. Embassy in 
Paris. 

The duty changes cover a wide range of 
agricultural and industrial products. The 
following changes are those which appear to 
have the greatest significance for United 
States trade. 

Duty reductions and bindings in the 
French metropolitan tariff as a result of con- 
cessions accorded in negotiations between 
France and the United States at Torquay 
cover 96 items whose 1949 imports into con- 
tinental France from the United States were 
valued at $14,482,000 (about 3 percent of 
total 1949 imports from the United States). 
The comparable figure for 1950 is approxi- 
mately $25,500,000. It is estimated that, in 
addition, these concessions cover 1949 im- 
ports from the United States into Algeria 
and the Overseas Departments valued at 
about $500,000. 

Of the $14,482,000 trade covered by con- 
cessions granted to the United States at 
Torquay, duty reductions of 25 percent or 
more were granted on $1,250,000 worth of 
imports from the United States and duty 
reductions of less than 25 percent were given 
on $12,700,000 worth of imports. Duty bind- 
ings covered a negligible amount of trade, 
whereas more than $500,000 worth of trade 
was represented by items bound free. 

The Torquay agreement is, of course, to be 
considered as complementary to the more 
extensive previous agreement reached at 
Geneva in 1947, under which France gave 
concessions to the United States covering 
about 85 percent, by value, of total imports 
from the United States in 1939 and about 25 
percent in 1948. 

Outstanding products on which duties are 
reduced in the tariff of metropolitan France 
(this tariff applies in continental France and 
also, except for limited lists of products 
which constitute the respective “special” 
tariffs of these Territories, in Algeria and the 
French Overseas Departments of Guadeloupe, 


Guiana, Martinique and Reunion) as a re-. 


sult of concessions made by France in nego- 
tiations with the United States at Torquay 
include the following products: Canned 
juices of fruits and vegetables; refined lard; 
raisins; prunes; lubricating oils and prep- 
arations; polyvinyl carbides; air-conditioning 
equipment; paper-manufacturing machines; 
truck trailers and aircraft. 

Among the additional products on which 
duties are reduced as a result of concessions 
obtained by third countries and by which 
the United States will benefit are: Canned 
salmon; canned pork; hybrid seed corn; 
maple sirup and maple sugar; rye; and mixed 
edible fats; diethylene glycol and similar 
compounds; certain aromatic polyacids, 
their esters and salts; mono-, di-, and tri- 
ethanolamine; products of the condensation 
of polyacids with polyalcohols modified by 
the addition of resins, oils, or fatty acids; and 
certain synthetic resins and plastic materials; 
numerous types of leather, tanned and fur- 
ther processed; leather bags, valises, cases 
and similar articles; various types of leather- 


and rubber-soled boots and shoes; machines 
for the manufacture of electric light bulbs; 
certain components of transmission gear; 
packaging and bottling machinery; certain 
types of equipment for testing materials; 
electric razors and clippers; lift trucks and 
other goods-handling vehicles; special scales 
and balances for sack filling; fountain pens; 
mechanical pencils; wooden pencils with 
graphite and other leads; and certain types 
of paper. 

The ‘present order increases the duties on 
a number of products as a result of an up- 
ward revision of duties on which concessions 
had previously been granted (in conformity 
with the provisions of article XXVIII of 
GATT). These duty increases are compen- 
sated for by duty reductions on other prod- 
ucts. 

Eighty-three products on which duties 
have been increased as a result of upward 
revisions of concessions previously granted 
to the United States represent $13,281,000 in 
terms of the value of 1949 imports into France 
from the United States. Compensation for 
these increases granted directly, in the form 
of duty reductions in negotiations with the 
United States, cover 81 items of 1949 imports 
from the United States totaling $20,703,000. 

Machine tools and metal-working equip- 
ment constitute the largest group among the 
items on which rates are increased. Rates 
are also increased on certain types of hoist- 
ing and conveying equipment, typewriters, 
and accounting machines; piston rings for 
automobiles and motorcycles; valves; tap- 
pets; certain reciprocating compressors and 
pumps; certain motor-compressor and motor- 
pump sets; certain refrigerating machinery 
and equipment; soy, sunflower, and corn oil; 
all processed milk except dried without added 
sugar; certain tracklaying tractors; and cer- 
tain gasoline-powered wheel tractors. 

Automotive products make up the largest 
group among the products to which reduc- 
tions are applied in compensation for the 
foregoing increases. 

Of substantial interest to the United States 
are duty increases on products for which 
France had previously given concessions as a 
result of negotiations with third countries. 
Among the products affected by these in- 
creases are certain wood-working machines 
and pressure-regulating apparatus. 

Certain compensatory duty reductions 
granted to third countries by France are also 
of interest to the United States, which will 
benefit thereby. Among the products to 
which these reductions apply are: Polyvinyl 
acetate; calendered sheets and strips of non- 
vulcanized rubber; unspecified wooden tools, 
and certain textile-finishing machines. 

Products enumerated in three special lists 
appended to the present order will remain 
subject in the minimum tariff temporarily 
and notwithstanding the permanent modi- 
fications effected by the order to special lower 
rates of duty indicated in the lists. Products 
contained in the first two lists include, 
chiefly, certain machines, machine tools, and 
apparatus on which duties will be levied at 
the special lower rates listed until Septem- 
ber 5 and December 5, 1951, respectively. 
The third list contains a few products on 
which duties have been established, until 
further notice, at special rates lower than 
those listed in the import tariff. 

Some of the foregoing modifications con- 
cern products on which duties are at present 
temporarily suspended. Such suspension is 
not affected by the modifications under this 
order, but the new rates will apply when 
duties are reestablished. 


French Moroeco 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


WOOL: PRELIMINARY EXPORT QUOTA 
AUTHORIZED 


A preliminary export quota of 2,000 metric 
tons of wool, grease basis, from the new 
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season’s clip, after June 15, 1951, has been 
authorized in French Morocco, according to 
a report dated June 15 from the U. S. Con- 
sulate at Rabat. 


WOoOoL IN Stocks: Export Tax SUSPENDED 


The export tax on wool withdrawn from 
warehouse stocks in French Morocco, estab- 
lished on March 29, 1951, was rescinded ef- 
fective on June 1, 1951, according to a report 
dated June 15 from the U. S. Consulate at 
Rabat. Under the new regulations wool 
stocks declared as of April 1951, are exempted 
from the tax. Such stocks are estimated at 
1,000 metric tons. 

[The rate of the export tax imposed on 
sheepskins, wool, and wool waste ranged 
from 20 to 75 francs per gross kilogram. | 


Germany, Eastern 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH FINLAND SIGNED 


A trade agreement between Eastern Ger- 
many and Finland was signed on July 19, 
1951, and is to remain in effect until Decem- 
ber 31, according to a recent German press 
announcement. 

Under the terms of the agreement Eastern 
Germany is to supply Finland with textiles, 
machinery, chemicals, precision instruments, 
and optics, in exchange for agricultural prod- 
ucts, lumber, cellulose, and paper. 


GIFTs SUBJECT TO CUSTOMS DUTIES AND 
TAXES 


Customs duties and taxes are being as- 
sessed on almost all articles sent as gifts to 
Eastern Germany, which includes also East- 
ern Berlin, according to a telegram of July 
21, 1951, from the Office of the High Com- 
missioner for Germany. 

The only items free of such charges are 
limited amounts of tobacco products, such 
as 10 cigars, 25 cigarettes, 3 pieces of chew- 
ing tobacco, 50 grams of fine-cut tobacco, 50 
grams of pipe tobacco, and 50 sheets of 
cigarette paper. (These amounts are per- 
mitted to enter simultaneously.) 

Needy persons, however, may upon appli- 
cation to the Eastern German authorities be 
exempted from this provision if the total 
amount of charges to be collected by Cus- 
toms does not exceed 50 Deutschemarks- 
East a month. (There is no official exchange 
rate for the Deutschemark-East to the 
dollar.) 


Germany, Western 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Expectations that May industrial produc- 
tion would slacken below earlier spring out- 
put were confirmed by a 1-point drop in the 
May index of industrial production; indica- 
tions were that June production would be 
at about the same level. Raw materials 
shortages, especially of coal and steel scrap, 
continue to be reported, with little prospects 
of immediate improvement. The second 
postwar monthly trade surplus was reported 
for May, when exports were $23,000,000 in 
excess Of imports, as well as another EPU 
payments surplus for June. Registered un- 
employment showed another decline in June 
and the number of employed wage and 
salary earners rose to a new peacetime and, 
possibly, an all-time record. Labor con- 
tinued its drive to realize demands for wage 
boosts as the consumer price index rose 1.4 
percent in May and another 1.3 percent in 
June to reach 167 percent of the 1938 level. 

Discussions concerning ratification of the 
Schuman Plan continued within the Federal 
Republic. The Bundesrat, in debating the 
Schuman Plan on June 27, gave general ap- 
proval of the plan but passed a resolution 
requiring that prior to ratification there be 
a definite commitment by the High Com- 
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mission to end the International Authority 
of the Ruhr (IAR), the Allied Steel and Coal 
Control Groups, the control rights of the 
Military Security Board (MSB) over coal and 
steel, and the limitations over steel produc- 
tion and capacity as soon as the Schuman 
Plan agencies would become operative in 
these fields. The president of the German 
Trade Union Federation (DGB) personally 
endorsed the Schuman Plan despite certain 
weaknesses and announced that the DGB 
Executive Council will review its position on 
the plan to determine if its conditions for 
support have been met. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Area break-down of the $273,000,000 May 
export total shows increased shipments to 
the Western Hemisphere, the nonparticipat- 
ing sterling countries, Yugoslavia, and Fin- 
land. Exports of $21,800,000 to the United 
States, $35,600,000 to the other Western 
Hemisphere areas, and $14,000,000 to the 
non-OEEC sterling area are postwar peak 
figures. Deliveries to the Soviet bloc in May 
amounted to $4,500,000, or about 25 percent 
below April exports, and, significantly, at the 
lowest level of any month since July 1949. 

Imports for May totaled $250,000,000. The 
restrictions on licensing imports from the 
EPU area were continued, and there was an 
apparent switchback to the old trend of 
procuring dollar imports from the Western 
Hemisphere rather than from OEEC coun- 
tries. OEEC-origin imports fell $21,500,000 
(18 percent) to $97,500,000 in May 1951, the 
lowest figure since May 1950. Imports from 
the Western Hemisphere increased $14,900,- 
000, or 18 percent, to $98,300,000, the highest 
figure since October 1949, and imports from 
the United States alone totaled $60,700,000 
in May. 

EPU POSITION 


The accounting surplus with EPU in June 
amounted to $46,800,000 ($81,200,000 in May), 
which reduced the cumulative deficit to 
$272,762,000. This includes a semiannual 
interest payment to the EPU of $2,551,000. 
An increase in the issuance of import licenses 
and in the use of licenses previously issued 
has caused a decline in the monthly surplus. 


INDUSTRY 


The index of industrial production for May 
declined by 1 point to 138 percent of 1936 
from the postwar record reached in April, 
breaking the usual seasonal pattern of in- 
creases during late spring and early summer. 
The low rate of increase by some groups of 
industry and declines by others can be par- 
tially accounted for by workers taking a few 
days of vacation along with the many holi- 
days during May. The index of investment- 
goods production rose by 3 percent to 143 
percent of 1936. Within this group the high- 
est rates of increase were by industries con- 
nected with building—sawmills, woodwork- 
ing, and steel construction. Other industries 
within this group showed more moderate 
rates of increase but few declines. During 
the month the index of general production 
goods declined by 2 percent, led by a seasonal 
decline in electric-power production and a 
1.8-percent decline in hard-coal mining, 
which can be attributed to absenteeism and 
a seasonal increase in vacations. The index 
of consumer-goods production declined by 
5 percent. This slackening of output appar- 
ently was almost entirely the result of a drop 
in consumer demand. Anticipation of price 
declines following raw-material price drops 
on the world market and contraction of 
purchasing power are possible explanations 
for the drop in consumer demand. 

Preliminary figures show that the total 
hard-coal production of 10,039,000 metric 
tons in June exceeded production in the two 
preceding months (May 9,373,000; April 10,- 
023,000), but the daily average production of 
382,062 tons was below that of May (388,000) 
and April (396,000). The loss in production 
during June is attributable to a combination 
of many factors: Loss of workers, lack of 
equipment, break-down of equipment, geo- 





logical faults, many mine accidents, unex- 
cused absenteeism and short strikes. Coal] 
stocks remain at a low level. 


PROPOSED Basic LAW FOR AGRICULTURE 


The first international conference on agri- 
culture was held in Bonn on May 9 and 10. 
A proposal by this conference for enactment 
in Western Germany of a Basic Law for 
Agriculture is an initial postwar step toward 
establishing a comprehensive Federal pro- 
gram for increasing farm production, for 
providing greater incentives for agricultural 
efficiency, and for stimulating farm invest- 
ment. 

At a recent special meeting United States, 
British, and French food and agriculture ad- 
visers and the Federal Minister for Food, 
Agriculture, and Forestry discussed the ini- 
tial steps necessary for enactment of such a 
law. The Minister declared himself in favor 
of the project and agreed that after discus- 
sing the matter with the Federal Chancellor 
he would appoint an advisory council to 
draft the law. Further consultations be- 
tween the mission and Federal Republic 
authorities are planned. 


LABOR 


Registered unemployment in the Federal 
Republic declined during June by 61,000, 
reducing the total number of jobless to 
1,326,000 at the end of the month or to about 
the level prevailing in mid-September 1950. 
Unemployment in the wage- and salary-earn- 
ing labor force declined to 8.3 percent, as 
against 8.7 percent in May 1951, and 10 per- 
cent in June 1950. 

The number of employed wage and salary 
earners rose by 120,000 during the month to 
14,720,000 at the end of June, thus setting a 
new peacetime and probably an all-time 
record. June 1951 employment, as disclosed 
by the quarterly census of the German pub- 
lic employment service, topped the 1950 high 
mark attained last October by 300,000 and 
the June 1950 level by close to 900,000. 

The economy has been well able to absorb 
the increase in the wage- and salary-earning 
labor force, which was once feared as a cause 
of additional unemployment. The rise in de- 
pendent employment of 875,000 between 
June 1950 and June 1951 was greater than 
the expansion of 600,000 in the labor force 
in the same period. As a result, unemploy- 
ment was reduced by 215,000. Barring an 
early and severe winter, prospects of inte- 
grating the anticipated labor force incre- 
ment of 650,000 to 700,000 are excellent. 

The union wage drive, avowedly designed 
to compensate for higher living costs, con- 
tinued in June. A special congress of the 
German Trade Union Federation, held on 
June 22 and 23, asked its member unions 
to continue their wage campaign until ef- 
fective measures were taken to reduce prices 
to “an economically defensible level.” Dur- 
ing June labor activities were focused on the 
mining unions’ demands. 

Wage negotiations between the German 
Coal Mining‘Management (DKBL) and the 
Mining Union broke down early in June, and 
the union threatened a general strike in 
order to enforce its wage demands. Miners 
asked for a 14 percent wage increase effective 
on May 1, and DKBL and Federal Republic 
compromise proposals did not meet with 
union approval until late June. Represen- 
tatives of the Mining Union and DKBL 
agreed on June 28 on a new compromise for 
a 12 percent pay boost for all wage and 
salary earners, retroactive to May 1, 1951. 
This compromise proposal was_ pproved at 
the special general meeting of vhe Mining 
Union on July 3, and a generai strike was 
averted. 

Temporary wage and salary agreements for 
Government employees also were concluded, 
and negotiations will be resumed for new 
wage agreements. In addition, the Railway 
Union and the Bundesbahn Administration 
reached an agreement on June 20 granting 
railway employees a cost-of-living supple- 
ment between April 1 and June and rais- 
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ing hourly wages, effective on June 1, by 10 
to 14 percent. Agreements also were con- 
cluded in June covering wage and salary 
earners employed in the postal and telegraph 
services. 

A resolution adopted unanimously by the 
DGB convention urged that equal labor par- 
ticipation in management (codetermination) 
be extended to the basic chemicals and rail- 
way industries and proposed passage of a 
general law regulating codetermination in 
all branches of employment. The president 
of the convention declared that the union 
would favor resumption of direct negotia- 
tions between employer and union repre- 
sentatives on general codetermination. The 
convention also unanimously reaffirmed the 
DGB program for transfer of the coal-min- 
ing and iron- and steel-producing industries 
to public ownership and asked that no 
measures be taken which would prejudice 
settlement of the ownership question. 

PRICES 

The basic-materials price index declined 
2 percent in May to 245 percent of 1938, the 
level reached in February 1951, but still 
nearly one-fourth higher than in May 1950. 
The industrial component declined by 2.8 
percent to 281, and the agricultural com- 
ponent declined by 0.5 percent to 191. The 
index of industrial-producer prices remained 
stable at 222 percent of 1938. The index of 
consumer prices rose in May by 1.4 percent 
to 165 percent of 1938. In June this index 
rose another 1.3 percent to 167. With the 
exception of rent and stimulants, which re- 
mained steady, and a 0.2 percent decrease in 
the price of clothing all components showed 
an increase. 

WESTERN BERLIN 


In May the West Berlin index of industrial 
production was 44 percent of 1936, a 2-point 
decrease below the March-April level. (This 
index excludes food and stimulants, build- 
ing, and electric power and gas production. 
The index is estimated from the value of 
current deliveries and is not corrected for 
changes in inventories.) The decrease was 
accounted for chiefly by a seasonal decline 
in the clothing industry, where the index 
fell from 85 in April to 59 in May, and by a 
cecline from 61 to 58 in electrical engineer- 
ing. The latter decrease was attributed to 
a monthly fluctuation in the completion of 
long-term orders rather than to a change in 
production trends. Fine mechanics and 
optics also showed a 1-point decrease. 
Other production cuts in May were brought 
about by many holidays and one less work- 
ing day than in April. 

On the other hand, the index figure for 
machine construction (machinery and ma- 
chine tools) increased from 38 in April to 41 
in May. Structural engineering, chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals, manufactured metal 
goods, and smaller industry groups either 
remained the same or registered gains of 1 
or 2 points. 

During the first half of June total regis- 
tered employment increased by approxi- 
mately 1,600, reaching a total of more than 
889,000. This figure represents the highest 
employment level since the summer of 1949. 
The gain in total employment during the 
first half of the month represented an in- 
crease in unsubsidized employment; the 
number of workers under the GARIOA work- 
relief program declined slightly for this pe- 
riod. The number of part-time workers in 
the econom” also showed a further decrease. 

The nur.oer of registered unemployed re- 
mained virtually unchanged at 286,500. In 
keeping with a trend that has been evident 
for some time, increases in employment came 
from incr «ses in the total labor force. Dur- 
ing the first 2 weeks of June the labor force 
increased by more than 1,400. This was 
attributable, among other factors, to the 
continued entry of large numbers of young 
persons and housewives into the labor mar- 
ket.—OFFICE OF THE U. S. HIGH COMMISSIONER 
FOR GERMANY, FRANKFURT AM MAIN, JULY 13, 
1951. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROTOCOL TO TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
SWITZERLAND SIGNED 


On July 2, 1951, the German-Swiss Mixed 
Commission signed a protocol to the present 
trade agreement between Western Germany 
and Switzerland, according to the Bunde- 
sanzeiger of July 10. 

This protocol, which was made effective 
retroactively as of June 1 and is to remain 
valid until December 31, 1951, brings the 
existing trade agreement of September 1, 
1950, in line with recommendations made at 
Paris by OEEC for a new Western German 
trade policy. 

Western German quota imports from Swit- 
zerland, which were fixed at $32,200,000, are 
to include, among other items, agricultural 
products to a value of $4,480,000; textiles, 
$13,300,000; textile machines, $2,780,000; and 
watches, $1,530,000. 

Western German exports to Switzerland 
are not affected by the protocol. Switzer- 
land’s liberalized import policy toward West- 
ern Germany remains unchanged. 

In addition, details concerning money 
transfer, tourist traffic, air traffic, and insur- 
ance were worked out. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 20, 1950, for previous report on this 
subject.) 


First AGREEMENT WITH INDONESIA ON 
EXCHANGE OF GoopDs SIGNED 


The first agreement on exchange of goods 
between the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Indonesia, providing for a commodity 
exchange of 244,000,000 Dutch’ guilders 
(about $63,440,000) in each direction, was 
signed in Bonn on July 12, 1951, effective 
retroactively to January 5 and valid for a 
12-month period, according to the Bunde- 
sanzeiger of July 18. 

The Aussenhandelsdienst of January 11 
lists among the principal Indonesian quota 
items to be shipped to Western Germany 
under this agreement rubber, tin, copra, oil- 
seeds, pepper, etheric oils, resins, hardwood, 
kapok, sisal, cane, tobacco, coffee, and tea. 
In exchange, Western Germany is to deliver 
under quota to Indonesia, among other items, 
machinery, electrical devices, railroad mate- 
rial, rolling-mill products, and a great num- 
ber of finished products. 

In order to increase trade between the 
two countries, the agreement provides that 
additional quantities, in excess of the fixed 
minimum quotas, for the foregoing items, 
be supplied by either party. 

Because Indonesia is to be considered part 
of the guilder currency area, payments are 
to be transacted within the European Pay- 
ments Union framework. 


First TRADE AGREFMENT WITH PERU 
SIGNED 


The first trade agreement between the 
Federal Republic of Germany and Peru, de- 
signed to increase trade between the two 
countries, was signed on July 20, 1951, ac- 
cording to the Bundesanzeiger of July 24. 

Under the terms of the agreement Ger- 
many is to export to Peru machinery, appa- 
ratus, vehicles, metals, and metal products, 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, fine mechanics 
and optics, in exchange for crude sugar, 
cotton, wool, ore, and ore concentrates. 


SUPPLY AGREEMENT WITH PAKISTAN 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Pakistan.’’) 


Indonesia 


Economic Conditions 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


The Parliament of Indonesia on June 27 
ratified the agreement concluded January 12, 
1951, between the Indonesian Government 


and the Export-Import Bank, Washington, 
establishing $52,245,500 credit, part of the 
total credit of $100,000,000 announced by the 
Bank on February 10, 1950, as available to 
Indonesia. The Minister of Finance stated 
that $35,000,000 in exchange permits had 
already been issued for imports which the 
Government hoped to finance under the loan 
agreement but that, largely because of pro- 
curement difficulties, permits totaling only 
about $18,000,000 had thus far been utilized. 
Imports of automotive, railway, air trans- 
port, harbor, road-building and telecom- 
munication equipment were to be financed 
from this credit, the purpose of which was 
announced in 1950 is ‘“‘to assist Indonesia in 
reconstruction and development.” 


COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


Further official encouragement to the de- 
velopment of cooperatives as a means of 
democratization in what is termed the 
“short-term economic program”’ was given by 
emphasis on this subject in a speech by the 
Minister of Economics June 27 and by 
allocation of a portion of a _ 2,500,000,- 
rupiah appropriation for agricultural 
improvements in Madura for developing co- 
operatives. Already 20 years old and show- 
ing considerable growth within the past 2 
years, the cooperative movement was given 
further stimulus by setting July 12 as the 
first nationally observed Cooperatives Day, on 
the eve of which the Vice President in a radio 
broadcast to the nation outlined the ob- 
jectives of the movement: first, to increase 
the production of food and other daily neces- 
sities; and secondly, to improve the distribu- 
tion of goods, combat usury, and further the 
people’s thrift. 

A three-man mission left Indonesia early 
in May for 3 months’ intensive study of co- 
operative activities in Denmark, Sweden, 
and the United States. The mission will also 
study methods of adult education in the 
countries visited and will investigate op- 
portunities for sending young Indonesians 
abroad for training in cooperative activities. 
A Cooperative Bank was opened on May 3 at 
Bandung to serve village cooperatives and 
native industries. The Vice President ac- 
companied by the Minister of Economics and 
20 other officials visited cooperatives in West 
Java, their 10-day tour being climaxed by a 
meeting of representatives of 500 coopera- 
tives in Bandung on May 29. A conference 
of trainees for leaders in village cooperatives 
was held at an East Java city from May 29 
to June 1. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


April preliminary export figures were an- 
nounced as totaling 498,000,000 rupiahs. An 
Indonesian economist in commenting upon 
the decline in rubber and tin prices esti- 
mated that Indonesia’s exports for 1951 may 
well be valued at no more than 1,800,000,000, 
a figure incommensurate with an import 
program of 3,000,000,000 rupiahs, but this 
criticism was answered by the Government 
which estimates that 1951 exports will total 
3,000,000,000 rupiahs in value and that var- 
ious factors may limit imports to around 
2,800,000,000 rupiahs this year. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Reports from press and other sources in- 
dicate that Indonesia concluded a trade 
agreement with Norway on April 30 for ex- 
change of goods to the value of 40,000,000 
Norwegian crowns, an agreement with Poland 
for which details are not available, one with 
Sweden effective July 1, 1951, and one with 
Denmark effective the same date. The last- 
mentioned agreement provides for supply 
by Indonesia of copra, tapioca, rubber, and 
tin in exchange for Danish medicines, ma- 
chinery, electrical equipment, and cement. 


CoMMopITy PRICES 


The prices of several export commodities 
improved somewhat in June over those at 
the end of May; for example, rubber RSS 
No. 1 rose from 770 rupiahs per 100 kilograms 
on May 28 to 805 rupiahs on June 25; tapioca 
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from 90 rupiahs to 100 rupiahs; tea (medium 
quality), 575 rupiahs to 615 rupiahs, and 
peanuts, 200 rupiahs to 230 rupiahs. How- 
ever, citronella-oil and yellow-corn prices 
sagged. 

FINANCE 


The drafting of legislation required for 
nationalization of the Java Bank as the 
bank of issue was begun late in June. Dr. 
Sjafruddin Pramiranegara, former Finance 
Minister, accepted the Cabinet’s appointment 
as first Indonesian president-director of the 
Bank. He announced that nationalization 
would proceed “cautiously” and that he 
hoped the retiring Dutch president-director 
would remain as adviser. 

Bank notes and Government notes totaled 
3,163,000,000 rupiahs at the end of June, an 
increase of 33,000,000 rupiahs over currency 
circulation at the end of May, perhaps partly 
ascribable to bonuses paid Government em- 
ployees at the close of the Moslem fasting 
month of Ramadhan and to the wave of 
holiday spending which usually occurs on 
this occasion. The Government’s short- 
term debt—cash advances to it made by 
the Java Bank—further decreased to 1,666,- 
000,000 rupiahs at the end of June as com- 
pared with 1,833,000,000 rupiahs at the end 
of May and 2,861,000,000 in early February. 
A reversal of this downward trend is, how- 
ever, anticipated in view of the likelihood 
that Treasury disbursements lagged prior 
to and following the installation of the new 
Cabinet late in April. 


AGRICULTURE 


Rice production has reached prewar levels, 
but because of a 15-percent increase in pop- 
ulation, according to a Government state- 
ment in Parliament, conditions are adverse 
despite increased imports as there is evi- 
dence of increased per capita consumption 
owing to more money in hand and to greater 
withholding of rice by farmers for their own 
consumption. Rice prices rose 4 to 5 per- 
cent in Djakarta and Palembang (South 
Sumatra), during June, were three times 
as high as a year ago in South Celebes, where 
drought is reported, but were stable in 
Central Java. The press complained of the 
abnormal rise of rice prices during harvest 
season. The 1951 rice harvest is regarded as 
satisfactory, being estimated at 8,400,000 tons 
of stalk paddy (4,500,000 tons of milled rice) 
in the Java-Madura area, but production 
outside Java is estimated as down 25 to 30 
percent, because greater attention was given 
to rubber growing. Indonesian import re- 
quirements are now being publicized at 
600,000 metric tons, a considerable increase 
over previously stated needs for the year. 

Sugar rationing was to be abolished July 1 
as production was estimated to be in excess 
of domestic needs. It was expected that 
sugar exports would revive in 1951. Internal 
prices are to be controlled by 75-percent 
penalty taxes for exceeding export parity 
prices—set at 152 rupiahs per quintal for 
June, ex mill. 


MISCELLANEOUS EVENTS 


Representatives of a majority of fire, ma- 
rine, and general insurance underwriters in 
Indonesia have warned the Government that 
they may be forced to cease operating unless 
prevailing conditions of insecurity and pil- 
ferage in Indonesian harbors are remedied. 
Many insurance companies have already in- 
creased their premiums on shipments to 
Indonesia and have restricted the validity 
of policies. 

An unprecedented wave of strikes broke 
out in June engendered mainly by union 
demands for Lebaran (Moslem New Year) 
bonuses. Toward month’s end it was esti- 
mated that 30 percent of workers in private 
industries were on strike. The SOBSI labor 
organization (communist-led) defied the 
Government prohibition against strikes in 
vital industries by calling out oil and trans- 
port workers. Its leaders were threatened 
with arrest. Settlements were effected after 
payment of bonuses ranging from 100 ru- 
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piahs to 600 rupiahs, the latter for employees 
of high seniority. A fusion of three of the 
largest noncommunist trade federations into 
a single organization it is hoped will stem 
the advance of communist influence in In- 
donesia’s labor situation. 

High wages and low output per worker 
are given as principal factors influencing the 
closing of five large textile plants in Sura- 
baya where owners claim inability to com- 
pete with imported textiles, especially those 
from Japan, according to press reports from 
that city. 

The Economic Section of the Indonesian 
Parliament has suggested that a committee 
be appointed to reconsider present mining 
laws, with particular reference to the posi- 
tion of petroleum companies operating in 
Indonesia. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FirsT AGREEMENT WITH WESTERN GER- 
MANY ON EXCHANGE OF Goops SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany, Western.” ) 


Madagasear 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ScRAP-IRON EXPORTATION MADE SUBJECT 
TO AUTHORIZATION 


The exportation of scrap iron from Mada- 
gascar to countries other than France and 
the French Union has been made subject to 
authorization, according to a notice to ex- 
porters published in the Journal Officiel of 
Madagascar of June 16, 1951. 

The authorization can be obtained from 
the heads of the Provinces after being visaed 
by the Office des Changes or its representa- 
tives. The granting of the authorization en- 
tails surrender to the Office des Changes of 
the export proceeds in foreign exchange. 


VANILLA: Export Duty REDUCED 


The export duty on vanilla in Madagascar 
has been reduced from 24 percent ad valorem 
to 8 percent ad valorem, by an order of May 
31, 1951, published in the Journal Official of 
Madagascar of June 9. 


Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMODITY-EXCHANGE AGREEMENT WITH 
FRANCE CONCLUDED 


Norway and France concluded a commod- 
ity-exchange agreement on July 3, 1951, at 
Oslo, according to a report dated July 13 
from the U. S. Embassy. The agreement is 
to run for 1 year, terminating on June 30, 
1952. 

The total value of the trade is anticipated 
at 540,000,000 crowns, comprising 300,000,000 
crowns in Norwegian imports and 240,000,000 
crowns in Norwegian exports. Norwegian 
imports will include iron and steel, textiles, 
machinery, wines, fertilizer, and chemicals. 
Norway will export fish and fish products, 
hardened fats, wood pulp and paper, zinc, 
and pyrites. 


Pakistan 


Exchange and Finance 


NEW STERLING AGREEMENT CONCLUDED 
WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Pakistan and the United Kingdom con- 
cluded an agreement in July governing the 
release of blocked sterling balances. A mini- 
mum currency reserve of £30,000,000 will be- 
come available to the Government of Pakis- 
tan by transference of this amount to 





Pakitan’ free account. In addition, the 
United Kingdom arranged to sell gold to Pak. 
istan, to the value of £4,000,000 for use as a 
backing of its note issue. 

The agreement also provides for an annua] 


release of £4,000,000 to help finance Pakis- 
tan’s development program during the 6 
years of the Colombo Plan. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLY AGREEMENT WITH WESTERN 
GERMANY 


Pakistan and Western Germany concluded 
a mutual supply agreement on July 3, in- 
volving the exchange of more than $60.,- 
000,000 worth of goods from each country. 
The dollar valuation of the principal com- 
modities to be licensed for importation from 
Pakistan is: Cotton, 30,000,000; jute, 22.- 
000,000; rice, 6,000,000; wheat, 3,750,000. 
Pakistan will license the following imports 
from Germany, dollar values as follows: 
Iron and steel products, 19,000,000; machin- 
ery 21,100,000; vehicles, 5,800,000; chemicals, 
5,000,000; textiles, 2,000,000. One of the main 
objectives specified in the agreement is the 
stimulation of imports from Germany, which 
amount to only $16,000,000 from October 
1950 to March 1951, as compared with 
Pakistan’s exports to Germany of $79,000,000. 


MODIFICATION OF SALES TAX REGULATIONS 


The Pakistan Government has promul- 
gated several important exemptions and 
modifications of the new single point 10 
percent sales tax, which went into effect on 
July 1. The rates for hides and skins and 
for wool have been reduced to 3% percent 
and 6% percent, respectively. Sales of raw 
cotton will be subject to a tax of 31% percent, 
to be collected from the ginners. Imports of 
books, periodicals, newspapers, motor spirits, 
kerosene, tobacco. and specialized machinery 
are to be free of sales tax. Pakistan's own 
manufactures of hand and machine tools, 
bicycle parts, cutlery, surgical instruments, 
and grinding wheels have also been exempted. 

Among the luxury items assessed above the 
basic 10 percent rate are: Pen and pencil 
sets valued over 20 rupees, 15 percent; cine- 
matographic equipment, 20 percent; electri- 
cal goods, 20 percent; refrigerators and air- 
conditioning plants, 20 percent; clocks and 
watches, sold for more than 50 rupees, 20 
percent. 


CHANGES IN THE OPEN GENERAL LICENSE 


Under Pakistan’s new Open General 
License No. XIII of June 29, 1951, there has 
been a considerable enlargement of the scope 
of Open General License No. XI of January 
4, 1951, Japan and the sterling area being 
the chief beneficiaries. Among the items 
which have been licensed for import from 
Japan are tools and workshop equipment, 
dyes and tanning substances, hardware, 
scientific instruments, paper and pasteboard, 
and tires. Important additions to the Open 
General License for imports from all 
countries, except from the dollar area and 
Japan, include china, clay, cement, iron and 
steel, and wire netting. 


Panama 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JULY 


Cost oF LIVING 


The rising cost of living, the high level 
of unemployment, and Government efforts 
to correct the situation, were the points of 
prime official and popular interest in Panama 
during July. Discontent was evidenced by 
a public demonstration organized on July 
10, which called on the Government to take 
immediate steps to provide jobs for the un- 
employed and to reduce the cost of essential 
foodstuffs. Other economic demands of this 
group included the nationalization of the 
power and light company, owned by United 
States interests, which operates in Panama 
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City and Colon; and prompt action on labor 
union requests for Government recognition. 
Subsequent to this demonstration, a con- 
ference of consumer and Government repre- 
sentatives adopted a five-point plan to reduce 
the cost of living. This plan calls for: (1) 
The suspension of evictions for the nonpay- 
ment of house rentals; (2) the suspension 
of the alleged practice of public utility con- 
cerns of cutting off light and power current 
for nonpayment of bills; (3) the establish- 
ment of Government-operated public mar- 
kets for the sale of essential foods at cost 
price (including cost of administration); 
(4) the establishment of Government restau- 
rants to feed the unemployed, and (5) the 
elimination of the requirement that labor 
representatives on the Price Board of Adjust- 
ments possess a higl ‘hool diploma. 

On July 20, the Government created a price 
and food-supply control agency (Direccion 
General de Precios y Abastos) the purpose 
of which is to suppress profiteering and 
speculation on essential foods and to assure 
a regular and adequate supply of these items 
to consumers. This Agency includes a Price 
Board of Adjustments. 

The latest price indexes of foodstuffs in 
Panama City increased to 182.6 in May and 
to 188.6 in June 1951 (1939-40— 100), as com- 
pared to 178.1 in June 1950. 

The cost-of-living problem was aggravated 
by the development of a rice shortage late 
in June, which continued throughout July. 
During this period, the wholesale price of 
the most commonly used variety and grade 
of rice reportedly increased from $11.50 to 
approximately $18 per 100 pounds, and retail 
prices rose proportionately. This lack of 
rice, which is a main food item of the ma- 
jority of Panamanians, apparently caught 
the Government unawares. Emergency or- 
ders for rice were placed with neighboring 
countries. Although imported rice began to 
arrive near the end of the month to sup- 
plement local production, the problem had 
not been completely solved as the month 
closed. 


TAXATION 


In its study of means to combat unem- 
ployment, the Government reportedly con- 
sidered increasing Social Security taxes by 
3 percent in order to build up a fund esti- 
mated at $180,000 monthly to finance public 
works throughout the country. This plan 
met with considerable resistance, especially 
from labor organizations. Whether or not 
this plan would be placed in effect was not 
clear as July ended. 

Reports prevailed that the Government 
would create an Emergency Unemployment 
Fund to provide jobs, and funds would be 
derived from additional import taxes on 
luxury artidles and foreign products, includ- 
ing cigarettes, radios, wines and liquors, and 
vehicles. These new taxes presumably are 
to be absorbed by the importers and not 
passed on to the consumers. The funds ob- 
tained by this means are expected to be 
utilized to pay salaries of employees on public 
works projects (such as roads, schools, and 
public kitchens) and the rent of unemployed 
workers who are in arrears for more than 6 
months. 


LOANS 


The Export-Import Bank on July 26 ap- 
proved Panama’s request for a $1,500,000 
loan to assist the luxury tourist hotel, El 
Panama. This loan was expected to benefit 
Panama’s economy as a whole in that it 
would permit the hotel corporation to pay 
off its approximately $1,000,000 indebtedness 
to the Panama Trust Co., which was com- 
pelled to suspend normal operations in March 
when its cash reserves fell below the legal 
minimum. 

The Panamanian Government commission, 
which left for the United States at the end 
of June, was still endeavoring to obtain a 
loan of up to $26,000,000 to fund Panama’s 
internal debt and to assist in financing the 
construction of the Panamanian section of 
the Inter-American Highway. 


August 20, 1951 


BUDGET 


After considerable debate and delay Pan- 
ama’s 1951 Budget was approved by the 
President and became effective on August 1. 
According to this budget, expenses are cal- 
culated at $33,464,432.90 and income at 
$33,463,353.98. The largest item of expendi- 
ture in the budget is $7,746,930 for the Min- 
istry of Education. Other large items include 
$6,048 434.86 for the Ministry of Government 
and Justice, and $4,305,846.64 for the Min- 
istry of Public Works.——U. S. Embassy, 
PANAMA, JULY 30, 1951. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


First TRADE AGREEMENT WITH WESTERN 
GERMANY SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany, Western.’’) 


Portugal 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Industrial conditions in Portugal contin- 
ued about the same in June and the first 
half of July. Shortages and high costs of 
materials constituted the major problems in 
most industries. The woolen-goods indus- 
try continued to suffer from consumer resist- 
ance to high prices, and mills operated 3 to 
4 days a week. The Ministry of Economy 
announced that exportation of 1,000 tons of 
carpet wool from the 1950 clip would be 
authorized, this amount apparently repre- 
senting the amount of the carry-over after 
the completion of the 1951 clip, which is 
estimated to have yielded about 3,300 tons of 
carpet wool. The trade expects that some 
exportation of finer wools may be permitted. 

Imports of raw coton have held up some- 
what better than had been anticipated, and 
amounted to 17,653 tons in the first 5 months 
of 1951. It is understood that some of the 
mills have been able to operate 4 and even 
5 days a week. 

Arrivals of tin plate from the United 
States somewhat improved the position of 
the sardine canners, who still are waiting 
with anxiety, however, the placing of orders 
against the third and fourth quarter alloca- 
tions. The urgency of the demand was alle- 
viated by the continued small sardine catch 
up to the middle of July, a fact which in 
itself was beginning to cause some concern 
to the canners. 


NEw INDUSTRIES 


Two affiliated electrical equipment facto- 
ries, owned by Swedish and Portuguese capi- 
tal, were inaugurated June 24. The two com- 
panies, located near Oporto, will make mo- 
tors, circuit breakers, fuse boxes and other 
electrical equipment in addition to elevators, 
thermo-accumulators, domestic and indus- 
trial radiators, and similar articles. Speak- 
ing at the inaugural ceremonies, the Under- 
secretary of Commerce and Industry stated 
that the Portuguese Government could not 
remain indifferent to the fact that certain 
other countries supply raw materials and 
semimanufactured goods to Portugal at 
double the prices charged to their own in- 
dustries. In such cases, he said, Portuguese 
industries using these raw materials must 
receive protection against imported finished 
products made in those countries of similar 
materials obtained at lower prices. 

A large oil company inaugurated a plant 
near Lisbon at the beginning of July for the 
manufacture of asphalt for paving. 

The Ministry of Economy announced early 
in July that the Government was planning 
to make a contract with a private company, 
the Uniao Electrica Portuguesa, for the dis- 
tribution of electricity in Lower Alentejo and 
the Algarve, where the availability of elec- 
tric energy is extremely limited. The com- 
pany will develop a program, subject to the 


approval of the Director General of Electrical 
Services, who will determine the periods 
within which the various stages should be 
completed and also the amount of Govern- 
ment aid needed. 

Five trawlers for deep-sea fishing, each 
with a displacement tonnage of 705 tons, 
were launched simultaneously by the ship- 
yard at Viana de Castelo about the middle 
of July. 


AGRICULTURE 


Most of the 1950 winter wheat crop has 
been harvested, and the official estimate of 
the crop has been increased to 594,000 tons. 
It is anticipated that the total crop of 
spring wheat will be about 615,000 tons. On 
this basis, after allowing for retention by 
farmers for food and seed, at least 400,000 
tons should be available for the market. 
Consumption is running at about 37,000 tons 
a month. Imports of 50,000 to 60,000 tons 
should be ample for the crop year beginning 
August 1, 1951, though it is understood that 
the National Bread Institute is still figuring 
on a basis of 113,000 tons of imports. 

The estimate of olive-oil production has 
been substantially reduced, to 80,671 tons, 
because young olives which fell to the ground 
in June. 

The Ministry of Economy announced that 
exports of chickpeas would be permitted to 
the amount of 4,000 tons. It is estimated 
that from the 1950 crop of 14,000 tons, the 
carry-over is slightly greater than the 4,000 
tons specified, and the new crop of about 
the 14,000 tons coming onto the market 
should make the supply ample for exporta- 
tion. 


FINANCE 


The Bank of Portugal reported the pur- 
chase of an additional $21,865,000 of gold 
from the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
in May, making a total of $60,152,000 of gold 
purchased in the 6 months ended May 31. 
Of the dollars used for the purchase of this 
gold, $26,300,000 came from the EPU. The 
Bank of Portugal’s gold reserve did not in- 
crease by the full amount of the $21,865,000 
purchased in May, as a payment of $16,877,- 
000 was made to the Bank of England, ap- 
parently to meet bond maturities. (The 
Portuguese Government has been following 
a practice of retiring external bond issues 
on maturity, so far as possible, rather than 
refunding them.) 

Portugal showed a deficit balance with the 
EPU of $7,488,000 in June. This was the 
second month in which a deficit has been 
shown and the cumulative surplus for the 
year was reduced to $59,098,000. Portugal, 
on the insistence of the EPU authorities, has 
been making determined efforts to reduce its 
surplus by restricting exports to European 
markets and encouraging imports. 

Note circulation, as reported on June 13, 
was 8,237,000,000 escudos, or exactly the same 
as that reported on May 9. 


OTHER DBVELOPMENTS 


According to the report of the Lisbon 
tramway company, 306,000,000 passengers 
were carried in 1950, an increase of about 
14,000,000 over 1949. Streetcars carried 272,- 
790,000 passengers, or 6,772,000 more than in 
1949, and busses carried 33,218,000, or 7,108,- 
000 more than in 1949. 

The Industrial Fair closed on July 8. 
About 500,000 visitors attended in the 44 
days it was open, according to the authori- 
ties. Present plans call for the fair to be 
held at Oporto next year, and the Lisbon 
Industrial Association is constructing a new 
exposition building. 

Under a trade agreement between Portugal 
and Austria, signed June 25, Austria agreed 
to supply limited quantities of steel and 
newsprint against Portuguese colonial prod- 
ucts, wines, canned fish, and cork, as well as 
small amounts of ferromanganese and ferro- 
tungsten. Conversations were started and 
the French Government has been looking 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Divisions of 
National Production Authority, 


. Department of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


Automotive products, by value, were promi- 
nent on the list of principal commodities 
imported into Brazil in the year 1950. Chas- 
sis for trucks and busses; trucks, ambu- 
lances, and similar vehicles; and passenger 
cars were imports of third, fifth, and seventh 
importance, respectively, in value of total 
Brazilian imports for the year. 

The value of truck and bus chassis im- 
ported, totaled 548,902,000 cruzeiros (1 
cruzeiro—US$0.05), of which 67 percent rep- 
resented United States products. Truck im- 
ports were valued at 467,314,000 cruzeiros, 
of which the United States supplied 85 per- 
cent by value. Passenger-car imports were 
valued at 398,314,000 cruzeiros, 33 percent of 
which was for United States cars. 

In addition to these three groups of auto- 
motive products among leading 1950 Brazil- 
ian imports, automotive engines with a value 
of 101,106,000 cruzeiros, automobile parts 
and accessories with a value of 249,030,000 
cruzeiros, and motorcycles with a value of 
18,596,000 cruzeiros were imported during 
the year. The United States supplied 85 
percent, 78 percent, and 6 percent, respec- 
tively, of these latter values. 

Imports in 1949 of truck and bus chassis 
were valued at 411,404,000 cruzeiros; trucks, 
at 415,397,000 cruzeiros; passenger cars, 652,- 
317,000 cruzeiros; automotive engines, 97,- 
958,000 cruzeiros; automotive parts and ac- 
cessories, 373,433,000 cruzeiros, and motor- 
cycles, 14,925,000 cruzeiros. 


PURCHASE OF USED FOREIGN CARS 
AUTHORIZED FOR JAPAN 


Authorization was given in June 1951 for 
the purchase in Japan of foreign-made used 
cars, and more than 12,000 purchase applica- 
tions have been received since that date. 
The foreign-exchange allocation for used 
cars, however, will allow the purchase of less 
than 1,000 vehicles. 

The Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry reports that Central Government 
agencies have filed applications for the pur- 
chase of 700 cars; the National police, 500 
cars; and prefectural and municipal agencies, 
600 cars. 


IMPORTS RESTRICTED BY QUOTA SYSTEM, 
SPANISH Morocco 


New registrations of motor vehicles in the 
Spanish Zone of Morocco in 1950 totaled 225 
passenger cars, 69 trucks, 43 busses, and 21 
motorcycles. 

The outlook for the importation of ve- 
hicles in 1951 is no more encouraging than 
in past years, as the Zone’s restrictive policy 
limits dealers to a quota system. 

For a dealer to benefit from his quota he 
must export other commodities from the 
Zone and earn hard currency, a part of 
which he may retain on a so-called ‘“‘com- 
pensation basis.”” The larger dealers in 
vehicles of United States origin believe that 
their quotas of 9 units every 3 months will 
be maintained, and larger dealers of smaller 
and cheaper foreign-made vehicles believe 
their quotas of from 15 to 25 vehicular units 
will be maintained. Vehicles purchased by 
Government agencies of the Zone are not 
included in the quota figures. Consequently, 
inasmuch as the larger market for ve- 
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hicles of United States origin is the Gov- 
ernment agencies whereas private individuals 
generally cannot afford such vehicles, dealers 
in vehicles of United States origin do not 
view the quota system as discriminating 
against them. 

The outlook for all types of automotive 
vehicles of United States origin cannot be 
considered to indicate improvement except 
possibly that for trucks. Retirement through 
obsolescence of sOme of the so-called “Army 
surplus” trucks will be inevitable and re- 
placements will of necessity be made. Deal- 
ers believe nevertheless that if restrictions 
did not exist the Zone could absorb annually 
between 500 to 600 units of automobiles and 
trucks. 

Automotive vehicles of United States 
origin are very much admired and desired 
for their smartness, power, and other ad- 
vantages, but most purchasers feel com- 
pelled for economic reasons to purchase 
cheaper foreign-made vehicles. No change 
in the trend of preferences is expected during 
the forthcoming 12 months. 


THAILAND A READY MARKET 


Motor vehicles registered in Thailand as 
of January 1, 1951, totaled 10,200 passenger 
cars, including 778 taxicabs; 6,571 trucks; 681 
busses; 1,031 truck trailers, and 1,302 motor- 
cycles and three-wheel vehicles. 

If favorable conditions prevail, Thailand 
will continue to be a ready market for all 
types of automotive equipment, and the de- 
mand for United States passenger cars is 
expected to increase. 


TANGIER MARKET FAVORABLE 


Motor vehicles in operation in the Inter- 
national Zone of Tangier, Morocco, as of 
January 1, 1951, totaled 2,610 passenger cars, 
including 150 taxicabs; 752 trucks; 34 busses; 
and 300 motorcycles. Of these, an estimated 
75 percent of the passenger cars, 45 percent 
of the trucks, and 60 percent of the busses 
are of United States origin. 

Automotive imports in 1950 included 1,065 
passenger cars, 176 trucks, and 50 motor- 
cycles. Of these the United States supplied 
669 passenger cars and 77 trucks; United 
Kingdom, 217 passenger cars and 48 trucks; 
France, 76 passenger cars and 38 trucks; and 
other countries, 103 passenger cars and 13 
trucks. United Kingdom supplied 35 motor- 
cycles and other countries, 15. 

Favorable marketing conditions exist and 
are expected to continue for passenger cars 
of United States origin, particularly the 
better Known, lower-priced models. The 
used-car market, never large, has become of 
increasing importance and is expected to 
grow in the immediate future. Competition 
from foreign makes, not in any measure dam- 
aging, is primarily on the basis of mainte- 
nance and operation costs rather than pur- 
chase-price differences. The absence of dis- 
criminatory legislation, tariffs, and other 
factors directed against automotive products 
of particular origin makes the market a 
truly competitive one, in which passenger 
cars of United States origin, despite their 
higher operating costs, have established 
themselves in the primary position. 

The outlook for new truck sales appears 
progressively encouraging, though trucks of 
British origin, particularly light vans and 
one-quarter- to 1-ton trucks, will probably 
continue to enjoy greater demand than those 


of United States origin, whereas heavier 
trucks, of 3 tons and over, of United States 
origin will dominate the market. 

The outlook for accessories, replacement 
parts, and garage equipment of United States 
origin is good. Accessories and replacement 
parts will be required for servicing vehicles 
presently circulating, and replacement parts 
and accessories of foreign origin are not pre- 
ferred to those of United States origin. Ga- 
rage equipment should enjoy increased de- 
mand in view of the rapidly growing com- 
munity and plans of reputable individuals 
to establish garages on the United States 
pattern. 


Chemicals 


BELGIUM Has SURPLUS NITROGEN 
FERTILIZERS 


Comptoir Belge de 1’Azote, the central ex- 
port promotion agency of the Belgian fer- 
tilizer industry, has available certain quan- 
tities of nitrogenous fertilizers for shipment 
to foreign markets. The organization states 
that it could fill orders up to 50,000 metric 
tons of calcilum-ammonium nitrate by the 
end of October 1951. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN COUNTRIES CONSIDER 
Locust CONTROL 


A conference on locust control was sched- 
uled to be held in El Salvador in July 1951 
by representatives of the Ministries of Agri- 
culture of the Central American Republics 
and Mexico. Its principal purpose was to 
draft a new convention to replace the agree- 
ment which expired on June 22, 1951. In 
the past few years most of the control work 
has been in Nicaragua. Aftosa (cattle dis- 
ease) control also will be included in the 
new convention. 


CHILEAN SULFUR OUTPUT 


Although substantial deposits of sulfur are 
found in Chile, their inaccessibility and the 
inadequate transportation and refining facil- 
ities have discouraged production. The de- 
posits are several thousand feet higher in 
the Andes, on the average, than the remote 
copper mines. The industry has been sensi- 
tive to market conditions and exports have 
been irregular. 

The unusual demand at this time has in- 
creased prices of Chilean sulfur to unprece- 
dented levels, but production has not reacted 
fully to the increase. Interest in the industry 
is greater; producers are sold out for months 
ahead. A substantially greater output is 
anticipated in 1952. Sulfur mining has been 
a marginal undertaking in normal times, but 
with the present unusual market conditions, 
whih may prevail for several years, producers 
are making new investments in the industry 
and anticipate a period of expansion. 


Ecypt TRIES To CONTROL COTTON WoRM 


Owing to cool weather, the cotton worm 
appeared in Egypt this year almost 30 days 
earlier than usual. The Government has al- 
located £E300,000 ( £E1 = US$2.87) to the Min- 
istry of Agriculture to combat the pest. 


NEW FERTILIZER PLANT OPENED IN EGYPT 


The new fertilizer plant of La Société 
d’Engrais et d’Industries Chimiques at Suez, 
Egypt, has begun commercial production. 
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Output may reach 100,000 metric tons in 
1952 and is expected to be 300,000 tons in 
1952. The plant was partly financed by a loan 
from the Export-Import Bank. 


GERMANY INCREASES CITRIC-ACID EXPORTS 


Firms in Western Germany are taking ad- 
vantage of the increased demand for citric 
acid and are stepping up their exports of this 
product to the United States. 


GERMANY PRODUCES RHENANIA FOR 
HoME USE 


The Schwandorf plant of Vereinigte 
Aluminiumwerke A. G. (VAW), Western Ger- 
many, produces considerable quantities of 
Rhenania (alkali-fused phosphate) for the 
domestic market. There is a substantial ex- 
port demand, but production capacity is not 
sufficient to permit sales abroad, and the 
subsidy paid by the Government to insure 
supplies of low-cost fertilizer to farmers dis- 
courages exports. It also is considered doubt- 
ful whether the product could compete on 
the international market without a subsidy, 
especially considering the high transporta- 
tion costs. 


GERMAN ELECTROCHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
‘THRIVING 


The electrochemical industry of Bavaria, 
Western Germany, received abundant sup- 
plies of power in May 1951, and production 
was well above the April level and also con- 
siderably higher than in May 1950. Large 
manufacturers reported high output and a 
substantial backlog of orders. However, 
some smaller producers, especially in the 
soap and detergent branches, felt competi- 
tion from large plants, especially those in 
the Rhineland. 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN Face Locust SwARMS 


Large swarms of locusts have been reported 
in India, where the situation is considered 
more serious than at the corresponding 
period in 1950. Further hatching has oc- 
curred in Pakistan and many immature 
swarms have been found there, reports the 
Desert Locust Survey Bureau, which has 
headquarters in Nairobi, Kenya. 


PROGRESS IN ITALIAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The Italian chemical industry, which 
showed satisfactory progress in the winter 
months, increased its production sharply in 
March 1951. The index rose to 157 in that 
month from the previous high of 137 in 
February (1938=100). 

Output 6f nitrogenous fertilizers is ex- 
pected to reach a record figure of 180,000 
metric tons (N) in 1951. Production of 
copper sulfate is being stepped up to meet 
rising demand caused by unusual weather 
conditions. The domestic market for other 
products also is reported favorable. Pro- 
ducers of caustic soda are optimistic over the 
outlook for 1951 and 1952 because of larger 
take by the artificial-fiber industry. 

The strengthening of foreign demand for 
Italian chemicals is reflected in the increase 
in exports in the first 4 months of 1951 over 
those in the corresponding period of 1950. 
Exports of inorganic chemicals rose to 23,786 
tons from 13,071; totals for organic chemi- 
cals were 8,497 tons and 3,481 tons, respec- 
tively; and for dyes and tanning extracts, 
9,201 tons and 4,144 tons. 


ITALIAN SULFUR OUTPUT AND TRADE 


Although Italy’s production of sulfur ore 
increased to a postwar high of 1,662,525 
metric tons in 1950, it was 30 percent below 
the 1938 output of 2,363,895 tons. Efforts 
to increase production in the first quarter 
of 1951 were hampered by labor difficulties, 
and output dropped to 337,370 tons from 
402,795 tons in the first quarter of 1950. 

Exports of crude fused sulfur rose from 
45,280 tons in 1949 to 203,010 tons in 1950. 
However, part of the increase came from 
stocks accumulated in 1948 and 1949. Un- 
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less the rate of production improves, exports 
in 1951 are expected to be lower than those 
in 1950. Exports of crude sulfur in 1950 
went principally to Australia, France, Greece, 
and Belgium-Luxembourg. 

To resolve the problems confronting Italy’s 
sulfur producers and place the industry upon 
a more competitive footing in world markets, 
the Italian Government has begun several 
programs which will, ultimately, increase 
production and reduce extraction and re- 
covery costs. The Ente Zolfi Italiani, the 
official sulfur-marketing agency, drew up 
plans about 2 years ago designed to lower 
operating costs. The project, which has 
been approved by the Council of Ministers 
and the Chamber of Deputies, calls for the 
expenditure of 9,000,000,000 lire (625 lire=— 
US$1) in the next 2 years for developing 
and modernizing the mines. Approval of 
the program is pending in the Senate. 

However, in view of the world shortage of 
sulfur and the need to expand output im- 
mediately, an advance of 200,000,000 lire has 
been made from ERP counterpart funds for 
geological surveys and exploratory work. 
This loan is repayable upon approval of the 
EZI project by the Senate. Additional 
assistance to mine operators to finance non- 
dollar imports of machinery has been ob- 
tained from counterpart funds; 2,000,000 lire 
have been earmarked for the purchase of 
machinery and equipment from domestic 
sources and nondollar, nonsterling areas. 

Private financing also is being sought, in- 
cluding the Bank of Sicily. British capital 
is understood to be interested in the develop- 
ment of the Sicilian industry, but no definite 
arrangements have been concluded. Cer- 
tain individual mines have already taken 
steps to improve exploitation and recovery 
techniques. Montecatini, the leading chem- 
ical company, through its own resources, is 
beginning a program in Sicily which is ex- 
pected to yield 100,000 metric tons of ore by 
1953; a carbon-disulfide process will be used. 


ITaLty To EsTaBLisH NEw CHEMICAL 
PLANT 


An important development in the Italian 
chemical industry was the approval in May 
1951 of ECA financing for $2,762,000 worth 
of machinery to be used in the establish- 
ment of a plant by Montecatini to produce 
olefines. The output of this plant is ex- 
pected to permit a large expansion of the 
synthetic-chemical branch, a field in which 


Italy has depended heavily on foreign 
suppliers. 


DETERGENT MAKING A PIONEER INDUSTRY 
IN JAMAICA 


The manufacture of detergents in Jamaica 
is declared to be a pioneer industry under 
the provision of the Pioneer Industries (En- 
couragement) Law. Also included are soap- 
less scouring powders, abrasive cleaning 
compounds, water softeners, and emulsifying 
agents. 


SopA CHEMICALS SHOW SHARP INCREASE IN 
JAPAN 


Owing to a favorable change in the salt 
situation, production of soda chemicals in 
Japan increased sharply in March 1951. The 
output of soda ash, caustic soda, and liquid 
chlorine was the highest since the occupa- 
tion. Production was as follows, in metric 
tons (March 1950 figures in parentheses): 
Soda ash, 20,800 (10,933); caustic soda, 27,500 
(12,888); and liquid chlorine, 2,300 (1,121). 


NEw MEXICAN PLANT MIXES INSECTICIDES 
TO ORDER 


The boll weevil has appeared in Chihuahua, 
Mexico, but farmers are said to be better 
prepared to combat it than formerly. An 
insecticide-mixing plant, reported to have 
cost about 500,000 pesos has been opened at 
Delicias. (1 Mexican peso—US$0.1156.) It 
has a capacity of 1,500 20-kilogram bags per 
8-hour shift. Output is expected to supply 


the needs of the State and the region near 
Torreon, Coahuila. The factory is prepared 
to mix insecticides to order as required by 
consumers and will operate a soil-analysis 
laboratory for its customers. 

Slight infestations of pink bollworm were 
reported near Laredo. The affected areas 
have been dusted by planes and tractors 
with a mixture of DDT, benezene hexa- 
ehloride; and sulfur. 


MEXICAN COPPER PLANT PRODUCING 
SULFURIC ACID 


The Asarco copper smelter at San Luis 
Potosi, Mexico, is making 40 metric tons of 
sulfuric acid daily and expects to increase 
production to 65 tons in December 1951. 
The Permex refinery at Salamanca is produc- 
ing 50 tons daily. 


PAKISTAN SURVEYED FOR MINERAL 
RESOURCES 


A team of three Australian geologists is 
surveying Pakistan, principally Baluchistan 
and Gilgit. The survey is part of the Six- 
Year National Plan for development of the 
country and is expected to take approxi- 
mately 3 months. It has been reported that 
Gilgit has substantial mineral resources. 


NEW PLANT TO SUPPLY RAW MATERIALS TO 
FERTILIZER FACTORY, PHILIPPINES 


The National Power Corporation, Republic 
of the Philippines, has approved the estab- 
lishment of a sulfur-dioxide-gas plant to 
provide raw materials for the Maria Cristina 
fertilizer factory. It is estimated that the 
plant will cost 2,000,000 pesos ($1,000,000) . 


PLASTICS PLANT To BE ERECTED IN 
PHILIPPINES 


A United States plastics engineer has ar- 
rived in the Republic of the Philippines to 
supervise the erection of a plastics-products 
pilot plant near Manila. The factory will 
produce consumer goods. 


SPAIN’s POTASH EXPORTS ASSUME PREWAR 
PATTERN 


Although potash was discovered in Spain 
in 1913, it was not until 1926 that produc- 
tion began. The combined output of three 
companies reached a peak of 131,648 metric 
tons in 1934 (all quantities in terms of K,O). 
The industry’s growing prosperity was 
interrupted during the civil war, and in 
the 3 years following 1936 only 25,000 tons 
were mined. However, production largely 
recovered by 1941 and amounted to 101,039 
tons in that year. The industry’s advance 
was again interrupted by World War II, and 
it was not until 1946 that output, 135,479 
tons, exceeded that of 1934. 

Exportation of potash did not begin un- 
til 1930. During the periods 1931-36 and 
1939-41 exports accounted for about 70 per- 
cent of total production. This also was true 
of the period 1944-49; exports in 1942 and 
1943 were only 38 percent of output. The 
total quantity exported since production be- 
gan is 1,233,172 tons. 

Before 1936, exports went chiefly to the 
Netherlands, United States, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Italy, and Japan. During World War 
II foreign markets were limited principally 
to the United Kingdom and Portugal. Since 
1945, exports have been more widely distrib- 
uted and have followed the pre-civil-war 
pattern more closely. The three leading mar- 
kets in 1950 were the United Kingdom, 
United States, and Belgium; exports totaled 
98.852 tons. 


PRODUCTION OF PHOSPHATE ROCK IN 
NAURU AND OCEAN ISLANDS AT PEAK 


Production of phosphate rock in Nauru 
and Ocean Islands was at a peak in the 
year ended June 30, 1950, according to the 
latest annual report of the British Phosphate 
Commissioners. Exports from Nauru to- 
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At a ceremony in Oslo last week, Nor- 
way signed an agreement with the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration for a 
loan of $24 million—or 170 million Nor- 
wegian crowns—to go toward the con- 
struction of a large aluminum factory at 
Sunndals6ra in western Norway. The con- 
tract was signed by minister Arne Drog- 
seth, on behalf of Norway, and by John 
E. Gross, chief of the ECA Mission in 
Norway. The ceremony was attended by 
a number of high Norwegian and Ameri- 
can Officials. 


Low Interest 


Most of the 170 million crowns loan 
comes from Marshall Plan counterpart 
funds. The money will have to be drawn 
before the end of 1954. Bearing an in- 
terest of 2.5 percent, the loan is to be re- 
paid by 1964 through the delivery of 7,800 
tons of aluminum a year to the United 
States. Under the agreement, at least 50 
percent of the deliveries are to be shipped 
in U. 8S. bottom. 

Government plans for construction of 
the Sunndals6éra aluminum plant and ex- 
pansion of the nearby Aardal Verk hy- 
droelectric works were earlier approved 
by the Parliament by a vote of 82 for and 
49 against. Initially, Parliament author- 
ized the Government to buy 80 million 
crowns’ worth of shares in Aardal and 
Sunndal Works, Inc. The minority report 
of the Parliament’s Industry Committee 
opposed the plan mainly on the ground 
that it would aggravate the manpower 
shortage at the expense of what was con- 
sidered more essential construction. 





ECA Grants Loan for Large Aluminum Plant 


75,000 Tons Capacity 


Total cost of building the aluminum 
plant and expanding the power works is 
estimated at 350 million crowns. By 1954, 
aluminum production is expected to have 
reached 40,000 tons. Later on it will be 
increased to 75,000 tons of aluminum and 
150,000 tons of aluminum oxide. 


In his address at the loan signing cere- 
mony, ECA chief Gross expressed his 
pleasure that the United States had been 
able to approve the Norwegian proposal, 
and he added: “We fully share the view 
of the Norwegian Government that the 
Sunndals6ra project is of great impor- 
tance to Norway as well as to the entire 
free world. Increased aluminum produc- 
tion will mean greater prosperity for Nor- 
way, and at the same time, it will con- 
stitute a substantial contribution to 
defense efforts within the North Atlantic 
Pact.” 


The Norwegian Government representa- 
tive at the ceremony, Mr. Drogseth, noted 
that a large part of Norwegian industry 
had been built with the assistance of for- 
eign capital. Referring to the ECA loan, 
he observed: “The novel departure here 
is that the foreign capital has refused to 
exert any influence on the new enterprise. 
The Government borrows the money, but 
the Sunndals6éra works will be 100 percent 
Norwegian.” 

Observing that the United States ac- 
tually is buying aluminum from a plant 
that has not been built as yet, advancing 
the purchase price so that the plant may 
be built, Mr. Drogseth added: “This pre- 
sents welcome evidence of willingness to 
positive collaboration across the borders. 
Such a spirit gives hope of building a 
better world.’-—NeEws or Norway, AvG. 2, 
1951. 








taled 1,009,266 long tons, the first time they 
have exceeded the 1,000,000 mark; shipments 
from Ocean Islands were 276,732 tons. The 
combined total of 1,285,998 tons was 42,570 
tons higher than the previous record of 
1,243,428 tons established in 1939-40. 

A program of improvements and exten- 
sions to buildings and plants has begun, fol- 
lowing the heavy task of postwar restoration 
and reconstruction, which is almost com- 
pleted. Installations were heavily damaged 
during World War II. 


NEW DYE PLANT IN TANGANYIKA To USE 
MANY CHEMICALS 


A new dyeing and textile plant near Dar 
es Salaam, Tanganyika, will use a number 
of chemicals in its desizing, bleaching, dye- 
ing, and printing processes. These prod- 
ucts will include soda ash and caustic soda, 
sodium phosphate, bleaching powder, sul- 
furic acid, salt, dyes, Turkey-red oil, oxalic 
acid, acetic acid, and formic acid. The fac- 
tory is said to be the only textile-processing 
plant in East Africa. 


URUGUAYAN GOVERNMENT AGENCY 
PRODUCES CHEMICALS 


The Government agency, Instituto Quim- 
ica Industrial, Uruguay, began production in 
1949 of aluminum sulfate for water purifica- 
tion in addition to the manufacture of sul- 
furic acid. The plant also makes superphos- 
phate, copper sulfate, tartaric acid, and so- 
dium sulfate. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES REVALUE ASSETS 


Increased turn-over, expanded produc- 
tion, and concern about raw materials fea- 
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ture the general industrial situation in the 
United Kingdom, as reflected in the latest 
annual report of Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd. The principal feature of in- 
terest in the company’s financial policy is its 
realistic attitude in revaluing manufactur- 
ing assets to bring them into line with cur- 
rent values, states the British press. 


Many U. K. PLants To USE OTHER MATE- 
RIALS FOR PRODUCTION OF SULFURIC 
ACID 


Eighteen plants in the United Kingdom 
are being constructed or converted for the 
production of sulfuric acid from pyrites or 
anhydrite. The first plant was scheduled to 
be in operation in July 1951. It is expected 
that production of sulfuric acid by this proc- 
ess will have increased to 900,000 long tons 
by 1954 and that by 1955 sulfur imports will 
have been reduced by 50 percent. 


INSECTICIDES TSED TO COMBAT COTTON 
PEST IN VENEZUELA 


The cotton boll weevil appeared in Vene- 
zuela earlier in 1951 than in preceding years. 


Technicians of the Ministry of Agriculture 


are somewhat concerned, but steps have been 
taken to combat the outbreak by the use 
of insecticides and the airplane-dusting 
services operated by two private companies. 


WORLD NITROGEN PRODUCTION SHORT 


World production of nitrogen has been 
running below estimates, partly because of 
shortages of coal and sulfuric acid, but con- 
sumption, both for agricultural and indus- 
trial purposes has been greater, according to 


the semiannual report on the industry by 


Aikman (London) Ltd. Consumption in the 
year 1950-51 has exceeded production by 
150,000 tons and stocks are exceptionally 
low. It is believed that output in 1951-52 
and 1952-53 will allow further increases in 
consumption of no more than 3 percent and 
6 percent, respectively. 


Drugs 


ANGOLA’S TRADE WITH U. S. 


Medicinal products, a principal import into 
Angola from the United States, amounted to 
47,210 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.205 pounds) 
valued at 7,273,540 angolares (28.60 angolares 
—$1, U. S. currency) during 1950. 

The United States entered the Angolan 
castor-bean market for the first time in 1949, 
and in 1950 was the largest single purchaser, 
taking 3,932,231 kilograms (1 kilogram= 
2.2046 pounds) invoiced at 11,656,831 ango- 
lares out of a total of 12,700 tons. 


IPECAC—-ROOT EXPORTS, NICARAGUA 


Official Nicaraguan customs statistics, 
which were recently received, show that 
the exports of ipecac root from 1940 to 
1949 were as follows: 


Kilo- Dollar 

Year grams value 

1940 25, 173 47, 862 
1941 24, 202 49, 222 
1942 100, 040 
1943 94, 740 
1944 185, 136 
1945 3l, 171, 311 
1946 72, 372 758, 004 
1947 44,653 411, 990 
1948 24, 877 212, 214 
1949 38, 680 325, 104 





! 1 kilogram = 2.205 pounds. 


Source: Memoria del Recaudador General de Adu- 
anas por 1949 (Report of the Customs Director, Nica- 
ragua, for 1949). 


BALSAM OF PERU EXPORTED FROM 
NICARAGUA 


Balsam of Peru is listed as one of the 
principal exports of Nicaragua. Official 
Nicaraguan customs statistics, which were 
recently received, list outshipments for the 
years 1940-49, as follows: 

Kilo- Dollar 





Year grams ! value 
1940 14, 106 18, 905 
1941 __ 16, 754 17, 921 
1942. 16, 572 14, 317 
1943 14, 212 20, 607 
1944 : 12, 810 30, 145 
1945_ ' . 9,816 15, 213 
1946 12, 301 25, 213 
 * aaa __ 10,145 23,736 
1948... 6,144 17, 288 
1949__- ; _. 5,82! 18, 199 
! 1 kilogram = 2.205 pounds. 
SourcE: Memoria del Recaudador General de Adua- 
nas por 1949 (Report of the Customs Director, Nicara- 


gua, for 1949). 


PHILIPPINE ANTIBIOTIC PLANT PROPOSED 


The Philippine National Development 
Company recently proposed to the Economic 
Cooperation Administration a plan for build- 
ing a penicillin and streptomycin manufac- 
turing plant to be valued at $4,200,000. Ap- 
plication for loan for capital requirements 
would be made to the Export-Import Bank, 
reports the foreign press. 


EUPHORBIA EXPORTED FROM PORTUGUESE 
GUINEA 


Portuguese Guinea exported 13 metric tons 
(1 metric ton=2,205 pounds) of euphorbia 
during 1940, as against a total absence of 
shipments in 1949. The total value of out- 
shipments was 13,015 escudos, equivalent to 
$448, U. S. currency. 


VETERINARY MEDICINALS IN SYRIA 


Veterinary medicinals and biologicals are 
not manufactured by private concerns in 
Syria. The only laboratory is in Damascus, 
and it is operated by the Veterinary Direc- 
torate of the Ministry of Agriculture. This 
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laboratory is equipped for diagnosis of con- 
tagious, bacterial, and parasitological dis- 
eases. It began the production of anthrax 
vaccines in April 1950 and prepared 50,000 
doses for its first experiments. The labora- 
tory is expected to be moved to larger and 
better premises in August, and the veteri- 
narian in charge anticipates production of 
the following vaccines: Anthrax, blackleg, 
antihemorrhagic septicemia, sheep pox, fowl 
plague, fowl pox, and Newcastle disease. The 
laboratory is not yet equipped for virus 
desiccated vaccines but expects to be in early 
1952. 

Trade estimates of imports of animal rem- 
edies from 1947 through 1950, shown in 
Syrian pounds (St£3.50—=US$1 on the free 
market) are as follows: 1947, 100,000; 1948, 
40,000; 1949, 30,000; and 1950, 65,000. Ac- 
cording to trade circles, 70 percent of the 
imports originated in France and 30 percent 
in the United Kingdom. So far in 1951 Ger- 
many has taken about 5 percent of the 
French volume. The heavy imports in 1947 
are attributed to the desire of the Govern- 
ment to rebuild stocks of animal-health rem- 
edies, depleted during World War II. 

By far the largest distributor of domes- 
tically produced and imported veterinary 
remedies is the Veterinary Directorate, under 
whose direction fall the various veterinary 
stations scattered in the nine Syrian mu- 
hafazats. There are no veterinarians operat- 
ing their own clinics. The Directorate 
purchases its supplies through duly ap- 
pointed agents of manufacturers on the basis 
of tenders issued two or three times a year. 
Successful bidders order the goods from their 
principals abroad or supply them from their 
own stocks. Private trade is confined to two 
veterinary druggists and a few agent dis- 
tributors of human medicinal products 
whose principals also manufacture veterinary 
remedies. Damascus is the Ohnly commercial 
center in Syria for the distribution of im- 
ported veterinary products. 

French veterinary remedies dominate the 
Syrian market because of their low price and 
ease of comprehension by Syrian veterina- 
rians, nearly all of whom are graduates from 
French veterinary institutes. German and 
British veterinary products take a small share 
of the market by leveling their products with 
French remedies, labeling them in French, 
and printing directions in French. The pos- 
sibilities for United States veterinary reme- 
dies have been limited by higher prices, the 
use Of English on labels and descriptions, 
and lack of promotional efforts, including 
generous samples. 


Fats & Oils 


INDIAN EXPORT OF CASTOR AND 
LINSEED OILS 


The Government of India will allow the 
export of castor oil and linseed oil during 
the year July 1951 to June 1952, on a quota 
basis, according to a press note issued in New 
Delhi on July 13, 1951, by the Indian Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry. 

Established Indian exporters of castor oil 
will be allowed to ship during the quarter 
October—December 1951 a quota of 20 percent 
of the individual shipper’s preceding year’s 
exports, and a quota of 30 percent of the 
average of the past 3 year’s exports of linseed 
oil, will be allowed during the quarter July— 
September 1951. 

Export allocations will also be made to 
newcomers, details of which will be an- 
nounced later by the Export Trade Control- 
lers at the Indian ports. 


FINAL FORECAST OF PAKISTAN’S 1950-51 
LINSEED CROP 


The final forecast of the area under linseed 
crop in Pakistan for the 1950-51 crop year is 
66,000 acres, a decrease of 17.5 percent as 
compared with the final forecast of 80,000 
acres in 1949-50, according to a press release 
issued by the Ministry of Food and Agricul- 
ture, Government of Pakistan, on July 6, 
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1951. The decrease is attributed to unfavor- 
able weather conditions at the time of sewing 
and excessive rains in November 1950. 

The final forecast of the yield of the crop 
for the year 1950-51 is 10,000 tons, a decrease 
of 23 percent as against 13,000 tons in the 
preceding year. 


Foodstuftis 


LEGUME, GRASS AND FoRAGE HERB SEEDS, 
AUSTRALIA 


The Australian 1950-51 season was a poor 
one for the production of the two major 
legume seeds, subterranean clover and alfalfa, 
which together account for nearly two-thirds 
of the total production of legume and grass 
seeds in Australia. Subterranean-clover- 
seed production was off by about 14 percent 
from 1949-50 levels, and alfalfa seed produc- 
tion was only about 30 percent as large as in 
the earlier year. Production of barrel medic 
and white clover seed was materially larger, 
but these are very minor seed crops, quanti- 
tatively. 

Among the major grasses, production of 
Wimmera rye-grass seed increased by about 
75 percent, but production of perennial rye- 
grass seed was 43 percent lower and of sudan 
grass 54 percent lower than in 1949-50. Pas- 
palum-seed production apparently increased 
by several times, but the production of 
phalaris tuberosa seed was 35 percent smaller 
than in 1949-50. 

The following table shows the best avail- 
able estimates, to the closest ton, of the 
production of each variety of seed during 


each of the past two seasons for Australia 
as a whole. 


Production of Legume, Grass, and Forage 
Herb Seeds, Australia 


{In long tons} 


Seeds 1949-50 ! | 1950-51 2 
Legumes: 
Subterranean clover____-- 2, 929 2, 528 
Alfalfa... —- = : 607 185 
Barrel medic re 5 20 
Strawberry clover __-- ‘ 16 16 
White clover ETS 1 6 
Ball clover shes (3) 2 
Red clover _- ; : (3) 2 
Berseem ; (8) 1 
Total _ -- . 43, 558 2, 760 
| = — 
Grasses: 
Wimmera ryegrass -- | 413 721 
Perennial ryegrass __ A 582 332 
Sudan grass__-_- need 228 105 
Paspalum. _- ‘ 22 | 100 
PRears......... : 82 | 53 
Rhodes grass 5 41 | 30 
Perennial veldt grass 2 | 8 
Bermuda grass -- 1 3 
Orchard grass 3 3 
Total. ... 1,374 1, 355 
Forage herbs: _ 
Evening primrose 8 4 
Sheep’s Burnet _- 1 1 
Total __- 9 | 5 
! Revised. 
2 Preliminary. 


3 Not available. 

‘Incomplete by amount of production of ball clover, 
red clover, and berseem seed. 

5 Includes small quantities of other introduced grasses 
grown in Queensland, such as paspalum, Kikuyu, Para 
grass, molasses grass, and Guinea grass. 


In point of value Australia had a favorable 
export balance of £A58,549 from its seed 
trade during the 1949-50 fiscal year (ended 
March 31) as compared with a small import 
balance of £A4,805 from its seed trade during 
1949-49. (The Australian pound=US$2.24.) 

Imports of alfalfa seed, all from New 
Zealand, were small during 1949-50, 1,900 
pounds, as compared with 13,470 pounds in 
1948-49, practically all from the Union of 
South Africa. 

In 1949-50 imports of other grass and field 
seeds totaled 4,230,630 pounds, valued at 


£A340,633, and New Zealand supplied 4,004,- 
616 pounds, 95 percent, value at £A311,529, 
or 91 percent. 

The United States, which appears to be 
the most important customer in point of 
value, if not in volume, took about 50 per- 
cent by value, of all grass and field seed ex- 
ports during the 1949-50 fiscal year, while 
New Zealand accounted for about 43 percent 
by value. 

Exports of grass and field seeds including 
alfalfa, from Australia in 1949-50 totaled 
5,812,209 pounds, valued at £A399,582 as com- 
pared with 4,926,985 pounds, valued at 
£A237,342 in 1948-49. The United States se- 
cured 1,557,330 pounds, valued at £A199,174 
in 1949-50 as compared with 1,884,737 pounds 
valued at £A141,157 in 1948-49. 


COFFEE SITUATION IN BRAZIL 


The official forecast of Brazil’s 1951 coffee 
harvest is 16,948,500 bags of 60 kilograms 
each (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) for ship- 
ment to ports. A carry-over of 4,700,000 bags 
gives a total supply of about 21,648,500 bags, 
and, allowing 900,000 bags for consumption 
in ports and coastwise shipments for con- 
sumption elsewhere in Brazil, would indi- 
cate a total supply for export of 20,748,500 
bags, including port stocks as of July 1, 
1951. The supply for export on July 1, 1950, 
was about 21,300,000 bags. 

Exports of coffee from Brazil in May 1951 
totaled 1,172,545 bags, of which 795,325 bags 
went to the United States, 61,383 bags to 
Argentina, 43,285 bags to the Netherlands, 
and 43,125 bags to Finland. The remainder 
was shipped to several countries. Exports 
in June 1951 totaled 949,138 bags, the small- 
est monthly volume recorded during the 
1950-51 crop marketing year. 


LARGER SALMON PACK FOR BRITISH 
CoLUMBIA 


The British Columbian salmon pack for 
the salmon fishing season up to July 14, 1951, 
amounted to 198,177%2 cases (48-pound 
cases) as compared with 139,331 cases at the 
corresponding date in 1950 and 164,729 cases 
for the like period of 1948. 

The market value of the 1950 salmon catch 
was about $48,700,000. Of this, $15,500,000 
represented the proceeds from the sale of 
fresh and frozen fish mostly to the State of 
Washington, and the remaining $33,200,000 
represents the value of the 1950 salmon pack 
of 1,482,500'2 cases. 

Although 1951 is an off-cycle year for sock- 
eye salmon, the pink pack is expected to be 
good. As production costs are higher, pack- 
ers anticipate an increase in the price for 
processed salmon and in that event, the 
manufactured value of the fish for the cur- 
rent season probably will exceed $50,000,000, 
despite the fact that the pack will, no doubt, 
be somewhat less than that of 1950. 

The British Columbian fishing industry on 
July 18, 1951, announced the receipt of an 
order for salmon amounting to $6,000,000 
from the British Ministry of Food. Although 
no details have been released as to the species 
specified in the contract, it is believed that 
the bulk of the shipments to the United 
Kingdom will consist of pinks, chums, and 
coho. 

In 1950 British Columbian packers ex- 
ported 980,000 cases of canned salmon to 40 
countries, and of this amount 427,000 was 
shipped to the United Kingdom. 


TEA PRODUCTION INCREASING IN BRITISH 
East AFRICA 


The British East African tea industry con- 
tinues to develop as a self-contained unit, 
and a sizable increase is indicated in acreage 
as the result of the availability of locally 
developed Assam and Ceylon variety seed. 
Improvement in processing capacity and 
capital investment by producers, indicates 
significant expansion by 1955. 

Preliminary estimates place British East 
African tea production for the 1951 calendar 
year at about 21,000,000 pounds, of which 
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about 9,000,000 pounds will be consumed 
domestically. Production of tea in 1950 
amounted to 19,903,040 pounds, as compared 
with 16,711,520 pounds in 1949, and an an- 
nual average of 16,971,000 pounds in the 5 
years 1944-48. 

In the first quarter of 1951, exports of tea 
from British East Africa amounted to 3,338,- 
384 pounds, as against 2,800,448 pounds in 
the corresponding period of 1950. 

Principal purchasers of East African tea in 
the first quarter of 1951 were the United 
Kingdom (834,176 pounds); the United 
States (647,360 pounds); Canada and New- 
foundland (567,168 pounds); and the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan (505,344 pounds). 

East African tea exports in the 1950 cal- 
endar year amounted to 12,442,864 pounds; 
the principal export destinations were as 
follows: Canada, 3,055,680 pounds; Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, 2,677,360 pounds; United 
States, 2,525,376 pounds; and the United 
Kingdom, 2,139,312 pounds. 


RIcE PRODUCTION IN BRITISH GUIANA 


The British Guiana spring rice crop, har- 
vested during April 1951, amounted to 7,075 
long tons. This is the largest spring crop 
in British Guiana since 1944, when produc- 
tion totaled 8,929 tons. 

Indications are that the fall rice crop in 
British Guiana will total about 50,440 tons. 


SHIPMENT OF SUGAR FROM CUBA, FIRST 
6 MontTus, 1951 


Cuba shipped 2,792,041 Spanish long tons 
(1 Spanish long ton=2,272 pounds) of sugar 
to the United States and world markets in 
the first 6 months of 1951. This amount rep- 
resented about 50 percent of Cuba’s sugar 
stocks available for export. Of the total, 
1,362,122 tons were shipped to the United 
States, and 1,429,919 tons to other countries. 


MADAGASCAR VANILLA INDUSTRY PROSPERS 


Madagascer and the Comoro Islands pro- 
duced more vanilla in 1950 than the normal 
annual world consumption. The official pro- 
duction figure of the Agriculture Service was 
557 tons for Madagascar and 75 tons for the 
Comoro Islands, a total of 632 tons. 

No official estimates are as yet available 
for 1951 for Madagascar; probably the crop 
will amount to about 300 tons. The 1951 
Comoro Islands crop is estimated at 75 to 
100 tons. 

In 1950 Madagascar exported 578.7 metric 
tons of vanilla beans, valued at 558,570,000 
francs, Colonial French African (175 CFA 
francs=US$1): Of the 1950 exports France 
received 287.6 tons, valued at 253,768,000 
francs and the United States 286 tons, valued 
at 298,380,000 francs. The remainder went 
to Great Britain, the Union of South Africa, 
and Norway. In the first quarter of 1951, 
exports totaled 76.2 tons, valued at 66,513,000 
francs, of which the United States purchased 
49.2 tons, valued at 42,595,000 francs; France 
26 tons, valued at 22,675,000 francs; and Great 
Britain 1 ton, valued at 1,243,000 francs. 

Exports of vanilla powder from Madagascar 
in 1950 amounted to 10.1 tons, valued at 
4,914,000 francs (6.7 tons of the vanilla pow- 
der went to France and 3.4 tons to the United 
States). 

The big buying season for vanilla in the 
United States, the world’s principal con- 
sumer, is toward the end of the year and 
the start of the new year. Madagascar and 
the Comore Islands together will have up- 
ward of 600 tons for sale. The amount of 
stocks of vanilla is not known. However, 
there probably will be enough of the product 
to meet all demands. 


MALAYAN TEA TRADE 


Tea imports into British Malaya in 1950 
totaled 7,374,094 pounds, as compared with 
8,505,969 pounds in 1949. Of the 1950 im- 
ports, 6,206,408 pounds (nearly 84 percent) 
were black tea and 1,167,686 pounds (about 
16 percent) were green tea. These amounts 
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may be compared with 1949 black-tea im- 
ports of 7,416,222 pounds (87 percent) and 
green-tea imports of 1,089,747 pounds (13 
percent). 

Tea exports in 1950 of 4,936,091 pounds 
were 22 percent lower than 1949 exports of 
6,296,690 pounds. The 1950 exports consisted 
of 4,825,023 pounds (98 percent) of black 
tea and 111,068 pounds (2 percent) of green 
tea. Black-tea exports in 1950 decreased 22 
percent in quantity from the _ 6,203,756 
pounds exported in 1949. Green-tea exports 
increased by 20 percent as compared with 
92,934 pounds exported in 1949. 

Shipments of Malayan tea to the United 
States, which constituted about 1 percent in 
volume of 1950 total tea exports, were 45,587 
pounds of black tea as compared with 9,900 
pounds of the same grade in 1949. No green 
tea has been exported to the United States 
from Malaya since the end of World War II. 


PORTUGUESE PAPRIKA EXPORTS DECLINING 


Plantings of pimentos (paprika) in Por- 
tugal in 1951 were made in May under fa- 
vorable conditions, and the area is estimated 
at 2,224 acres, the largest since 1942. 
Weather conditions have been good, and it is 
anticipated that pimentos will be ready for 
harvesting by the middle of August, or a 
month earlier than they were last year. 

Production of paprika is estimated at 1,400 
metric tons, as against 626 tons in 1950, 652 
tons in 1949, and 1,170 tons in 1948. 

Exports of paprika in the first 9 months 
of the 1950-51 crop year (September 1, 1950, 
to May 30, 1951) totaled 101 tons, valued at 
2,210,140 escudos (1 paper escudo= US$0.035) . 
These exports represented an improvement of 
167 percent over the extremely small exports 
in the corresponding period of 1949-50, 
which amounted to only 38 tons, valued at 
653,593 escudos. Exports were still low, how- 
ever, as compared with 390 tons, valued at 
5,589,110 escudos, in the corresponding pe- 
riod of the 1948-49 crop year. 

Exports of paprika have declined steadily 
since 1942, owing to increased competition 
from Spain, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia in 
the United States market, which represents 
the only really substantial market for Por- 
tuguese paprika. Exports in the calendar 
year 1950 totaled only 76 tons, valued at 1,- 
318,000 escudos, of which more than half 
went to Portuguese colonies, and only 13 tons 
to the United States. 

Stocks at the end of June 1951 were esti- 
mated at about 400 tons, of which 100 to 150 
tons are exported grades. About two-thirds 
of the remaining stocks are in the hands of 
the manufacturers. Stocks of export grades 
will be substantially increased after the 
harvesting of the new crop. 


PORTUGAL’S WHEAT PRODUCTION AND 
TRADE 


Official estimates for production of wheat 
in Portugal in 1951 are placed at 600,000 
metric tons (579,336 tons for winter wheat 
and 20,664 tons for spring wheat) as com- 
pared with the last official estimate for 1950 
of 530,010 tons (507,979 tons for winter wheat 
and 22,031 tons of spring wheat). 

Stocks of wheat on hand on May 1, 1951, 
were reported at 113,837 tons, of which 58,773 
tons were in the hands of farmers, 45,064 tons 
at mills and 10,000 tons en route from 
farmers to mills, which compares with 92,806 
tons on May 1, 1950, of which 46,805 tons 
were in the hands of farmers, 33,401 tons at 
mills and 12,600 tons en route from farmers 
to mills. 

Wheat deliveries for public consumption 
have continued since January 1951, at the 
rate of 37,000 tons per month, as compared 
with 41,000 per month for the same period 
of the preceding crop year. The decrease in 
consumption of wheat is attributed to the 
mixing of rye, corn, and barley, which be- 
came effective in September 1950. 

Imports of wheat from August 1, 1950, to 
May 1, 1951, totaled 97,583 tons, all from the 
United States, compared with 176,740 tons 





in the same period of the 1949-50 crop year, 
of which 130,911 tons came from the United 
States, 38,842 tons from Argentina, and 6,987 
tons from Canada. 

Total imports for corresponding periods of 
1947-48 and 1948-49 were 173,895 tons (115,- 
740 from the United States and 58,155 tons 
from Argentina) and 268,074 tons, all from 
the United States, respectively. 


PAKISTAN RICE Crop HIGH 


The revised final forecast of the produc- 
tion of rice in Pakistan in the crop year 
1950-51 is 8,195,000 tons of cleaned rice, as 
compared with 8,138,000 tons in the preced- 
ing crop year, according to a press release 
issued by the Ministry of Food and Agricul- 
ture, Government of Pakistan, on July 16, 
1951. 

With the exception of the Punjab and the 
winter and summer crops of East Pakistan, 
there was a general increase in the produc- 
tion of rice throughout Pakistan, where 
weather conditions were favorable. 

The decrease in the winter and summer 
rice crops of East Pakistan is attributed gen- 
erally to unfavorable weather. This de- 
crease, however, was largely offset by the 
increase in the autumn crop of East Pakistan. 

The decrease in the Punjab was attributed 
mainly to excessive rains and heavy floods, 
which destroyed the crop in the river-dam 
tracts and low-lying areas. This decrease 
has been more than offset by the increased 
production in Sind, which amounted to 28 
percent, and is attributed to a plentiful water 
supply. 


Leather & Products 


BRITISH East AFRICAN WATTLE INDUSTRY 
CONTINUES TO EXPAND 


Progress in strengthening the East African 
wattle-bark industry continued in 1950. 
New acreage programs were geared to a 
yearly production in Kenya of 38,000 to 
40,000 long tons of extract by 1955. The 
principal wattle stands are in the Central 
Province and the White Highlands areas of 
Kenya. Total Kenya wattle acreage is esti- 
mated at 150,000. Although the planting of 
trees is staggered over a 10-year period with 
10 percent of the acreage coming to ma- 
turity each year, it is believed that the accel- 
erated interest in this industry will result 
in some imbalance in immediate future 
years. 

Wattle-bark exports in 1950 amounted to 
5,064 long tons, compared with 9,938 tons 
in 1949. India and the United States were 
the main destinations. Exports of wattle- 
bark extract totaled 24,126 long tons in 1950 
compared with 21,986 tons in 1949. The 
principal purchasers were India, the United 
Kingdom, Japan, and the United States. 

* U. S. CHiEF SUPPLIER OF SHOES TO 
DoMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The United States supplied 98 percent of 
the Dominican Republic’s imports of 74,251 
pairs of shoes in 1950. Shoe imports in 1949 
were 4 percent below those of last year. 

A steady decline in exports of footwear 
from the Dominican Republic has been noted 
during the past 4 years. Only 1,084 pairs 
were sold abroad in 1950, which is about 10 
percent of the 1947 figure and 20 percent of 
the 1948 total. Increased local consumption 
and a decrease in foreign demand are mainly 
responsible for the continued decline. 

Five factories are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of footwear, in addition to many small 
establishments composed of one or two per- 
sons which produce limited quantities of 
hand-made shoes. In 1950, footwear output 
totaled 549,662 pairs, an increase of 6 per- 
cent over that for 1949. 


LEATHER EXPORTS INCREASE, NETEERLANDS 


Netherlands’ exports of leather increased 
sharply in 1950, amounting to 2,208 metric 
tons, compared with 647 tons in 1949. The 
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greatest gains were recorded for upper 
leather. The United States was among the 
main buyers of calf leather. 

Leather production, however, was lower in 
1950 than in the preceding year. Sole 
leather output in 1949 totaled 12,292 metric 
tons; belting and harness leather, 1,847 tons; 
and other leather, 46,816,000 square feet. 
These amounts were reduced in 1950 by 6.3 
percent, 19.8 percent, and 5.8 percent, re- 
spectively. 

Leather imports expanded from 1,057 
metric tons in 1949 to 1,394 tons in 1950. 
Shipments of upper leather from various 
European countries increased, but those 
from the United States fell, owing mainly to 
a shortage of dollar exchange. Indications 
are that Western Germany and the United 
Kingdom are replacing the United States as 
sources for kid leather. 

It is reported that several local tanneries 
were operating at reduced capacity as a re- 
sult of lack of orders from domestic footwear 
manufacturers. 


WATER SHORTAGES MAY CuRTAIL TARA-PoD 
PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Trade sources predict that owing to water 
shortages in the principal producing centers 
tara-pod production in Peru in the 1951 sea- 
son will not exceed 3,000 tons, the equivalent 
of 1,500 tons of powder. Only about 2,600 
tons were collected in 1950, but foreign de- 
mand was less favorable. 

Except for tara, Peru is dependent upon 
foreign suppliers for vegetable tanning mate- 
rials. Argentine quebracho extract, esti- 
mated at about 3,600 metric tons a year, ac- 
counts for over 80 percent of its needs, fol- 
lowed by Italian chestnut extract, which ac- 
counts for about 15 percent. Quebraco ex- 
tract is preferred, however, but a significant 
increase in local consumption of Italian 
chestnut extract has been noted in recent 
years. Domestic tara consumption is rela- 
tively low as it is not considered a suitable 


substitute for quebracho or chestnut ex- 
tract 


NETHERLANDS’ HIDE AND SKIN OUTPUT 
INCREASED 


Hide and skin production in the Nether- 
lands numbered 1,610,485 in 1950, compared 
with 1,294,411 in 1949. This increase was 
partly caused by larger meat consumption, 
made possible by expanded cattle stock and 
greater cattle imports. 

Exports of hides and skins rose from 1,536 
metric tops in 1949 to 6,134 tons in 1950. 
Belgium-Luxembourg, the United Kingdom, 
and France were the principal buyers of 
salted cattle hides; the United Kingdom, 
Italy, Belgium-Luxembourg, and the United 
States, of salted calfskins; and Belgium- 
Luxembourg and the United States, of salted 
sheepskins. A decline was noted in ex- 
ports of salted horsehides to the United 
States, the main buyer. All types of hides 
and skins exported to the United States in 
1950 totaled 543 metric tons, compared with 
432 tons in 1949. 

Imports in 1950 were 27,646 metric tons 
and in 1949, 27,568 tons. A decline in im- 
ports of salted cattle hides from Argentina 
from 15,020 metric tons in 1949 to 9,394 tons 
in 1950 was partly offset by larger shipments 
from Paraguay, Brazil, Uruguay, and Guate- 
mala. Dried cattle hides from countries 
other than European came mainly from 
Africa, South America, and Hong Kong. Im- 
ports of cattle hides and calfskins from the 
United States declined considerably last 
year. Cattle hides were furnished mainly 
by Belgium-Luxembourg, whereas Italy, 
France, and Finland were the principal 
sources for calfskins. 





Dichlorodifluoromethane is now being 
made in France by Societe d’Electrochimie 
d’Electrometallurgie d’Ugine, states the for- 
eign press. 
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Motion Pictures & 
Photographic 
Products 


MOTION-PICTURE DISTRIBUTION IN 
COLOMBIA 


The present motion-picture market in Co- 
lombia would be amply covered with about 
350 to 375 feature films, 200 to 250 short 
subjects, and 200 newsreels annually. Dur- 
ing 1950 a total of 407 feature films were 
released, of which 250 were United States 
films, 22 were British, 60 Mexican, 20 Argen- 
tine, 20 Spanish, 18 French, 16 Italian, and 
1 was a German film. The principal com- 
petition for United States films in Columbia 
is presented by Mexican films. The wider 
distribution of Mexican films throughout the 
small towns and rural areas contributes to 
a greater income per film than is achieved 
by United States productions. Of total esti- 
mated gross box-office receipts of 40,000,000 
pesos in 1950, United States films accounted 
for 19,000,000 pesos and Mexican films for 
about 11,000,000 pesos (1 peso equals about 
US$0.40). 

An estimated 550 motion-picture theaters, 
having a total seating capacity of 375,000 
show 35-mm. films. The average weekly 
theater attendance is estimated at about 
1,000,000. Admission prices range from 30 
centavos in suburban and rural theaters, to 
60, 70, and 80 centavos in second- and third- 
run metropolitan theaters, and 1.00, 1.20, and 
1.50 pesos in first-run theaters. 

In the metropolitan areas the audiences 
generally prefer films with heavy melodra- 
matic and romantic themes, and next in 
order is a preference for comedies in Spanish 
(chiefly of Mexican origin). In the rural 
areas the acceptance of adventure films is 
greater, but again the stress is on heavy 
melodrama. Musicals (except those featur- 
ing Latin music) and detective themes have 
very little audience appeal. At present, sin- 
gle features continue to be shown in most 
first- and second-run theaters and double 
features in suburban and rural theaters. 
However, the trend toward double feature 


films is becoming more pronounced each 
year. 


GREEK CONTROL PLAN FOR UNITED STATES 
FILMS 


The Bank of Greece issued a resolution, 
dated June 7, 1951, authorizing an alloca- 
tion of $500,000 for the importation of United 
States motion-picture films during the year 
ending June 30, 1952, the same as the 
amount allocated during the preceding year. 
The $500,000 is to be made available in four 
quarterly installments of $125,000 from free 
dollar holdings of the Bank of Greece. The 
amount authorized is to be used in the first 
place to cover print costs of motion pic- 
tures imported from the United States, as 
well as the value of pertinent advertising 
material and transportation charges to the 
port of destination. Any balance left over 
after these initial payments are made is to 
be used for the payment of film royalties. 

Approximately 400 feature films are re- 
leased annually in first-run theaters of 
Greece, about 70 percent of which are United 
States productions. At the end of 1950 there 
were 198 indoor motion-picture theaters in 
operation having a total seating capacity 
of about 95,000. During the hot summer 
months one or two air-conditioned theaters 
stay open; others close down and their pro- 
jection and sound equipment is transferred 
to open-air theaters which run two per- 
formances daily, from about 7:30 p. m. to 
12:00 p. m. 


STATISTICS ON ITALIAN MOTION-PICTURE 
INDUSTRY 
Information recently made available by 


ANICA (Italian motion-picture industry as- 
sociation), showed that production and dis- 


tribution of motion pictures in Italy at the 
close of 1950 was one of the country’s most 
important private enterprises and the third 
largest public money earner. Film produc- 
tion in Italy reached an all-time peak in 
1950 totaling 105 features, 250 newsreels, 380 
documentaries, and representing a total in- 
vestment of 10,000,000,000 lire (625 lire=— 
US$1). At the close of 1950 there were 14 
film-producing centers in Italy having 42 
stages equipped for production. 

Motion-picture theater attendance reached 
an all-time high of 650,000,000 during 1950; 
box-office receipts were estimated at 60,000,- 
000,000 lire. Only 340 foreign feature films 
were released in Italy in 1950 compared with 
577 in 1949. The number of United States 
films screened in Italy in 1950 dropped to 
284, a 35 percent decline from the 436 re- 
leased in 1949. Releases of other foreign films 
were also somewhat smaller in 1950 than 
in 1949. 


FEATURE FILM PRODUCTION IN JAPAN 


There were 20 feature film producing firms 
in Japan in 1950, of which 5 were considered 
to be major producers. These 5 firms pro- 
duced 197 of the 216 features made in 1950. 
A total of 156 features were produced by 15 
companies in 1949. The 5 major producers 
have a total of 9 studios and 35 stages. 

The most successful Japanese feature 
film, a drama, was produced in the postwar 
period at a cost of 38,000,000 yen, which 
amounts may be compared with the aver- 
age picture production cost of 15,000,000 yen, 
exclusive of tax. The Japanese Government 
does not render financial assistance to the 
film industry. Japanese production tech- 
niques are not comparable to those of United 
States film producers, principally because of 
a lack of funds for importing modern equip- 
ment. A definite market exists for United 
States motion-picture equipment, if foreign 
exchange allocations are made available for 
such imports. (360 yen=US$1). Credit fa- 
cilities are extremely tight, and to keep down 
the cost of production Japanese film com- 
panies tend to turn out low-budget films. 
This emphasis on quick turn-over contrib- 
utes to the industry’s difficulties in compet- 
ing with foreign films. 

Only two known firms in Japan produce 
35-mm. rawstock film. Total production of 
these two firms during 1950 was 124,250,000 
feet. Consumption of rawstock film was es- 
timated at 102,344,105 feet in 1950, and Japan 
reportedly exported 12,000,000 feet to India. 


Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


EXPORTS OF NAVAL STORES FROM GREECE 


Exports of navai stores from Greece in the 
first quarter of 1951 amounted to 3,555 metric 
tons of rosin and 323 tons of turpentine. 
Italy was the leading purchaser of rosin, fol- 
lowed by the United Kingdom, Egypt, and 
Sweden. Italy also was the principal buyer 
of turpentine—202 tons. 

A treaty concluded with Yugoslavia in 
April 1951 provides for exportation to that 
country of 1,200 tons of rosin and 150 tons 
of turpentine. Yugoslavia was one of the 
principal prewar consumers of Greek naval 
stores, and the importance of that market 
is expected to increase as production in 
Greece recovers after the low ebb of the war 
and early postwar years. 


Gum PRODUCTION IN GREECE 


No crude gum was produced in Greece in 
the first quarter of 1951. However, 2,500 
metric tons from the 1950 crop were processed 
and yielded 1,575 tons of rosin and 448 tons 
of turpentine. 

Favorable weather conditions in March and 
April 1951 hastened cupping and chipping 
operations in the pine forests, and harvest- 
ing, according to latest reports, was making 
good progress. Revised forecasts for 1951 
gum production are more optimistic than 
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they were several months ago. The trade 
estimates the dip at 18,500 tons, or about 23 
percent greater than in 1950. This amount 
will yield approximately 12,750 tons of rosin 
and 3,600 tons of turpentine. 


U. K.’s Imports or RosIn 


The United Kingdom’s imports of liquid 
rosin and tall oil in 1950 totaled 139,460 
hundredweight, valued at £339,225 (1 hun- 
dredweight=112 pounds). Sweden and the 
United States were the principal suppliers. 
Imports of rosin (colophony), including cer- 
tain rosin products and abietic acid, 
amounted to 1,528,090 hundredweight, valued 
at £4,797,730. Portugal (£668,605) was the 
leading source, followed by the United States 
(£516,000), Spain, and France. 


Paints & Pigments 


IsRAEL INDUSTRY FEELING RAW-MATERIAL 
SHORTAGES 


Israel’s paint and varnish industry was 
valued at 1£1,250,000 in 1950, compared with 
1£1,380,000 in 1949 (I£f1—US82.80). Forty 
percent of the output is for the building and 
construction trade; enamels account for 15 
percent; anticorrosive paints for ships and 
machinery, 15 percent; automobile paint, 10 
percent; the Armed Services take 15 percent; 
and the remaining 5 percent is exported. 
Production includes various lacquers, indus- 
trial and printing colors, and synthetic resins. 

Paint manufacturers have expressed con- 
cern over the shortage of raw materials. 
Shortages have reduced 1951 production by 
10 percent from that of 1950, although de- 
mand is at least 20 percent higher. Pros- 
pects for substantial exports had been con- 
sidered favorable, and paints were being 
shipped to Greece, Cyprus, Yugoslavia, and 
Turkey. However, the industry has been un- 
able to execute recent orders from Turkey. 
Efforts are being made to step up domestic 
production of some important raw materials, 
including pigments and drying oils. To fa- 
cilitate purchases of materials 12 plants are 
beginning to pool their purchasing activities. 


SouTH AFRICA PRODUCES IMPORTANT 
PIGMENTS 


Two important pigment materials are 
found in considerable quantities in South 
Africa. There are extensive deposits of red 
oxide in northern Natal. Large amounts of 
yellow ochre are mined in Cape Province and 
find a ready and growing market in the 
United States and other Western Hemisphere 
countries, Europe, and Australia. 


Radio, Television 


BRITISH HONDURAS GOVERNMENT OPERATES 
RADIO STATION 


One medium-wave broadcasting station is 
located in Belize, the capital of British Hon- 
duras. It has colony-wide coverage. Adver- 
tising is not permitted. The stations is used 
primarily for disseminating local and foreign 
news and for public entertainment. 

The station is owned and operated by the 
Colonial Government and because of the 
shortage of funds provided by the United 
Kingdom, no outstanding developments are 
anticipated. 


GERMANY CONSIDERS MorRE TELEVISION 
STATIONS 


The German Federal Post Office is plan- 
ning to have a television test line in opera- 
tion between Hamburg and Cologne in the 
spring of 1952. It is planned eventually to 
extend this line from Cologne to Frankfurt- 
am-Main. This television test line is a 
directed radio beam operating on a wave 
length of 10 to 20cm. The line from Ham- 
burg to Cologne will have eight relay points 
and a branch line to Hannover; and the line 
from Cologne to Frankfurt-am-Main will 
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have three relay points and probably a 
branch line to Coblenz. This would con- 
nect the three areas of the Federal Republic. 

A screening of 625 lines per picture has 
been provided for the transmitting wave 
length of 6 cms. On the test line, only the 
picture will be sent, whereas the cable lines 
of the German Federal Postal System will 
be used for sound transmission. 

Recently a test television transmitter at 
the Philips Works in Eindhoven, Netherlands, 
has been directing beams for reception by 
one of the Philips TV receivers at Krefeld in 
North Rhine-Westphalia. Although no de- 
tails have been announced, it is thought that 
Philips is making such experiments to deter- 
mine the feasibility of setting up a station 
in Eindhoven for transmission of programs 
to the Krefeld area and the western edge of 
the Ruhr. 

During his recent visit to Washington, 
Doctor Rudolph Vogel, chairman of the 
Bundestag Committee on Press, Film and 
Radio, discussed the question of color TV 
with government officials. As a result, it 
may be possible that Germany will bypass 
the black-and-white development and begin 
its activities with color. 


TELEVISION PROGRESS IN THE U. K. 


The purchase tax in the United Kingdom 
on receivers, both radio and television, and 
on vacuum tubes was raised from 33% per- 
cent to 6624 percent on April 10, 1951. The 
full effect of the tax has not yet been eval- 
uated. One of the reasons given for this tax 
increase was for discouragement of home 
sales in order that the country might meet 
the demands of the defense program and also 
maintain exports. 

Installations in the United Kingdom have 
grown, as evidenced from the following TV 
receiving license statistics: January 1, 1950, 
231,664; January 1, 1951, 577,854; May 1, 1951, 
812,368. TV-receiver production also has 
risen steadily, from 28,400 units in 1947 to 
540,300 in 1950. 

The British Broadcasting Corporation 
operates its TV transmitters in the band 41-— 
68 megacycles, which was allocated to tele- 
vision by the Atlantic City Conference. The 
channels are as follows: London (Alexandra 
Palace) Channel 1; North of England (Holme 
Moss) Channel 2; Scotland (Kirk o’ Shotts) 
Channel 3; Midland (Sutton Coldfield) 
Channel 4; West and Wales (Wenvoe) Chan- 
nel 5. Service from the BBC’s third TV sta- 
tion at Holme Moss near Huddersfield, is ex- 
pected to commence this fall. Work is pro- 
ceeding on the remaining two high-power 
stations at Kirk o’ Shotts between Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow for the Scottish service, 
and at Wenvoe near Cardiff for the West and 
Welsh service. Completion of these high- 
power transmitters, it is estimated, will pro- 
vide service for 78 percent of the United 
Kingdom. 

More companies are renting out TV sets 
as the BBC coverage increases. 

The Audience Research Department con- 
tinues to provide a scientific study of the 
BBC’s audience by means of continuous sur- 
veys. 

Relay activity during the “last 12 months 
has been considerable. More emphasis has 
been on television relay, and most applica- 
tions for the necessary concessions have been 
for relay of television as well as sound. 

Gloucester and Margate have opened TV 
relay services, and it is understood that a 
number of other towns are considering appli- 
cations for TV relay. This service appeals 
particularly to locations on the fringe of the 
television area where interference is more of 
a problem. 


U. K. INCREASES RADIO TRADE 


Defense contracts and dollar exports rank 
equally in the United Kingdom, and exports 
to the Commonwealth countries follow 
closely in priority. This is the official guid- 
ance given on the subject of priorities on 
raw materials. However, the difficulties of 





reorientation imposed on the radio industry 
by the defense program, together with the 
shortage of materials and the recently en- 
forced purchase tax (a rise from 33143 percent 
to 662, percent on radio and television re- 
ceivers and vacuum tubes) make the future 
a bit cloudy for the British radio manufac- 
turer. 

Growth of British exports as compared 
with United States exports is indicated by 
the following (British figures): In 1946, the 
United States export of radio apparatus to- 
taled £14,672,731; the United Kingdom 
£7,849,607, or 65.2 percent as compared with 
34.8 percent. In 1950 exports of United 
States radio apparatus totaled £18,875,689, or 
50.8 percent against the United King- 
dom’s £18,269,529, or 49.2 percent. (Rate 
of exchange in 1946: $4.03=—£1; 1950: 
$2.80— £1.) 

Some South American countries have be- 
come more liberal during the past year in 
their attitude toward radio imports; Peru 
particularly has been developed by the 
British. 

Import restrictions continue to operate in 
many countries, including traditional Brit- 
ish markets. The Netherlands and Belgium 
no longer include radio receivers in their 
open general license, although Portugal now 
does. In the past year, strong Dutch com- 
petition was encountered by the British in 
Malaya. Also, in addition to the already 
established German and Japanese competi- 
tion, Czech competition too was felt this 
past year. 

The tight import situation in the United 
Kingdom is illustrated by the fact that a 
total of only 1,458 receivers were imported 
into the United Kingdom during 1950, of 
which 40 were from the United States. 

It was reported in July that 200 taxis 
equipped with two-way radio are soon to 
be introduced into central London. 


Soaps, Toiletries 


AUSTRALIAN SOAP INDUSTRY OPERATING 
BELOw CAPACITY 


The Australian soap industry has a va- 
riety of plants, ranging from large, modern 
factories using mass-production methods to 
small operators who have little equipment, 
states the Ministry of National Development. 
The principal plants are operating within 
5 percent of full capacity, some medium- 
sized factories are using only 50 percent or 
slightly more, and many small plants are 
working well below 50 percent. Under pres- 
ent competitive conditions most of the small 
producers cannot operate economically. Ex- 
cluding this latter group, the industry is 
estimated to have a combined capacity of 
130,000 long tons of soap annually, compared 
with a production of 94,000 tons. 


GREAT DEMAND FOR WOOL-SCOURING SOAP 
IN AUSTRALIA 


Consumption of wool-scouring soap in 
Australia has’ increased more than 80 percent 
since the prewar period, according to the 
Ministry of National Development. Inas- 
much as the market depends upon the out- 
put of scoured wool, demand is expected to 
continue high. 


VENEZUELAN SOAP FACTORY CLOSES 


An old-established soap factory at Va- 
lencia, Carabobo, Venezuela, has closed down. 
Despite recent efforts to modernize the plant 
and reduce prices, imports of detergents have 
cut sharply into sales of laundry soap. The 
company’s branch factory at Puerto Cabello 
will continue operations, at least tempo- 
rarily. 

(Continued on p. 28) 





Polyvinyl chloride made in Czechoslovakia 
is being placed on the market under the 
name of “Novodur,” states a foreign chemi- 
cal journal. 
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of Transportation 


Radar To Be Fitted on 
Ships of British Railways 


All of the 73 seagoing passenger, cargo, 
and ferry steamers operated by the British 
Railways are to be fitted with radar as an 
additional aid to navigation, reports the 
U. S. Embassy in London. 


Freight Rates From India to 
United Kingdom and 
Continent Increased 


The Malabar Coast Homeward Conference 
has announced a 15-percent increase in the 
freight rates from the Malabar coast to the 
United Kingdom and the Continent, effective 
September 1, 1951, according to the New 
Delhi weekly “Eastern Economist,” of July 6. 
The decision to increase the rates is at- 
tributed to the continuing heavy increase in 
operating costs of the lines in the conference. 

The lines forming the Malabar Coast 
Homeward Conference are: 

The Clan Line Steamers, Ltd. Agents 

Peirce, Leslie & Co., Ltd. 
The Hall Line Limited__Aspinwall & Co., Ltd. 
The Indian Steamship Co., Ltd. 


The Bombay Co., Ltd. 
The Scindia Steam Navigation Co. Ltd. 
Mooljes Jaitha & Co. 


U. K. and U. S. Halt Shipments 
of Parcel Post to Paraguay 


The excessive amount of incoming foreign 
parcel post is now so serious in Asuncion 
that, at the request of the Paraguayan Di- 
rector Géneral of Posts, both the United 
States and Great Britain have agreed not 
to accept any parcel post packages for Para- 
guay for 60 days. 

Pilferage of freight plus foreign exchange 
restrictions caused a tremendous increase 
in parcel-post shipments to Paraguay earlier 
this year. Lack of handling space plus an 
average week’s delivery time (Bank of Para- 
guay regulations and customs demands) 
have proved too large a hurdle for the Post 
Office Department promptly to dispatch the 
increased load. Thousands of sacks are 
backed up, stored here and there. 


Danish Railway Locomotion 
Problems To Be Investigated 


A committee for the investigation, on a 
broad scale, of Danish railway locomotion 
problems recently has been established and 
will begin its work early in September 1951. 
Its purpose is stated to be the “investiga- 
tion of the technical, economic, and com- 
munity problems connected with the pro- 
pulsion required for railway trains.” It is 
indicated that the investigation will re- 
quire about 2 years of work. 

The initiative for this move came from 
the management of the Danish State Rail- 
ways (DSB) which applied to the Academy 
for the Technical Sciences (Akademiet for 
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De Tekniske Videnskaber) for assistance. 
The Academy appointed an 11-member com- 
mittee and an executive officer. 

The scope of the investigation is indicated 
by a statement appearing in a Copenhagen 
newspaper of June 24, 1951. The statement 
reads: 

“Our committee will have to study not only 
the actually used primary propulsion power, 
the steam-propelled, coal-burning locomo- 
tive, and our various secondary types of pro- 
pulsion power, but also electric propulsion, 
the big Diesel locomotives used in the United 
States, and the most modern creation in 
this field, the turbo-propelled locomotive 
which works on a technical basis rather simi- 
lar to that applied in the aircraft ‘jet’ en- 
gines. DSB is short of heavy locomotive 
power. We might, of course, immediately 
buy heavy steam or Diesel locomotives, but 
if the committee’s report concludes in a 
recommendation for use of quite another 
propulsion system, such purchase would be 
unfortunate. It is important that our 
equipment be standardized. With regard to 
practical tests of new equipment, I believe 
it might be possible to borrow or rent one 
of the big Diesel locomotives, and perhaps 
also a gas-turbine locomotive. However, with 
regard to railway operations by electric pro- 
pulsion, we must first have the necessary 
transformer stations. We cannot, for ex- 
ample, use the Swedish electric locomotive 
for experiments on the Greater Copenhagen 
railway lines, because the Swedish equip- 
ment uses 16,000 volts A. C., and we in 
Copenhagen have 1,500 volts D. C.” 


Direct Shipping Service 
Southern Rhodesia- 
French Morocco and France 


A new direct shipping service has been in- 
augurated between Agadir, French Morocco, 
and Bordeaux, France, for the transport of 
sardines or fruits and vegetables by refrig- 
erator ship, according to information re- 
ceived from Tangier. 

The S. S. Abdel Hai, an ex-Canadian tor- 
pedo boat, which was transformed into a 
refrigerated ship, has three holds, a total 
volume of 225 cubic meters, and can carry 
50 tons of fresh sardines and 50 tons of sar- 
dines in cases, or fruits and vegetables, ac- 
cording to the season. The ship is equipped 
with two 500-horsepower engines. 


New Air Route Between 
Southern Rhodesia- 
Mozambique Announced 


The Central African Airways announced 
that an agreement has been concluded with 
the Portuguese Government whereby they 
will operate a weekly flight from Bulawayo 
and Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, direct to 
Lourenco Marques, Mozambique. Operations 
were scheduled to commence on August 10, 
1951. Planes will leave Lourenco Marques 
every Friday at 3:10 p. m., arriving at Bula- 
wayo at 5:45 p. m. and at Salisbury at 7:30 
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p.m. The plane from Salisbury will leave 
at 6:00 a. m. on Friday. Viking planes, with 
a capacity of 27 passengers, will be used on 
this run. Fares will be 994 escudos (28.90 
escudos=US$1) one way from Lourenco 
Marques to Bulawayo, and 1,483 escudos from 
Lourenco Marques to Salisbury. Thirty-day 
round-trip tickets will cost 1,491 escudos 
from Lourenco Marques to Bulawayo, and 
1,835 escudos from Lourenco Marques to 
Salisbury. 


New Air Link Between 
Jamaica and Cuba Opens 


A new air link between Jamaica and Cuba 
has been announced by British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation. Once-weekly flights will 
be made from Kingston to Santiago de Cuba. 

Introduction of this weekly flight, as from 
August 4, affords Jamaica a regular service 
which will leave Kingston every Saturday at 
3:15 p. m., and arrive at Santiago de Cuba 
at 4:15 p. m. 


Construction of Three Deep- 
Water Berths for 
Tanganyika Harbor 


Work upon the construction of three deep- 
water berths for the harbor of Dar es 
Salaam in Tanganyika was begun early in 
June, and all three of the berths are ex- 
pected to be ready for use by the end of 1954. 

The total expenses will amount to approx- 
imately £3,000,000 (US$8,400,000) for the 
three deep-water berths, including all equip- 
ment. One of these berths and equipment 
will be financed by the Belgian Government 
and will be primarily used for vessels of the 
Compagnie Maritime Belge; the other berths 
and their equipment will be financed by the 
government of Tanganyika. 

The first berth will be constructed at the 
entrance to Kurisini creek, a small creek 
which enters into the harbor from the south, 
the second will be farther south, and the 
third still farther up the creek. It is esti- 
mated that about 30 European technicians 
and engineers and an African labor force 
of about 1,200 will be employed on the proj- 
ect, which will involve extensive dredging 
and moving immense quantities of earth. 

The construction of these berths is re- 
garded as one of the major enterprises under- 
taken in the economic development of 
Tanganyika. One of the main difficulties in 
transportation in the past has been the delay 
in loading and unloading in Dar es Salaam, 
because there were no berths and all cargo, 
including the heaviest products, had to be, 
and still must be, loaded or unloaded by 
lighters. This lack of facilities has resulted 
in costly delays, serious congestion, and fre- 
quent damage to products. It is anticipated 
that when the three berths are completed 
the time required for loading and unloading 
will be considerably reduced. It is also be- 
lieved that by the time the berths are com- 
pleted the mineral and agricultural develop- 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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Pakistan To Hold Second 


International Trade Fair 


The Second International Industries Fair 
” will be held in Karachi, Pakistan, March 1 to 
April 6, 1952, under the patronage of the 
Pakistan Government and with the active 
support of the Ministry of Industries. A 
private firm is planning and organizing this 
event. 

Forty acres of land on the outskirts of the 
city have been set aside for the Fair. Semi- 
permanent structures of wood, steel, and 
reinforced concrete blocks will be added to 
the present facilities. 

The first Fair which took place October 1-— 
10, 1950, was considered a great success by 
the organizers inasmuch as most participants 
were well satisfied with results. The coun- 
tries taking part in the first fair included 
Belgium, Japan, France, Italy, Germany, 
Switzerland, Turkey, Egypt, Iran, and the 
United States. These are expected to again 
participate, in addition to many other 
countries. 

Some of the native products displayed in 
the 1950 Fair included different varieties of 
jute, cotton, and wool (these three consti- 
tute more than 80 percent of the country’s 
exports) hides, skins, tea, grains, dried fruit, 
herbs, minerals, and cement. 

The commodities to be emphasized at the 
1952 Fair will consist chiefly of industrial 
machinery and allied products. 

The management of the Fair will under- 
take to arrange hotel accommodations for 
representatives of all foreign firms desirous 
of participating in the exhibition. United 
States firms are especially invited to take 
part in this event and to place their reserva- 
tions for space at the earliest possible con- 
venience with Mr. S. M. Jamil, Chief Or- 
ganizer, Pakistan International Industries 
Fair, Madha Chamber, Bunder Road, Karachi 
2, Pakistan. Additional information may be 
obtained either directly from the Chief Or- 
ganizer or through the Office of the Commer- 
cial Attaché, Embassy of Pakistan, 2315 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


Vienna’s Semiannual Fairs 
Attract Many Foreign Firms 


Firms from many foreign countries are 
attracted to the world renowned semiannual 
Vienna International Fairs. The next such 
event will be held September 9-16, 1951, at 
the Messepalast and at the Rotundegelaende, 
Vienna, Prater, Austria, under the manage- 
ment of the joint stock company, Wiener 
Messe A. G. The principal shareholders of 
this firm are the municipality of Vienna and 
the Creditanstalt-Bankverein (a nationalized 
bank). The total area of the Fair approxi- 
mates 75,000 square meters or more than 
800,000 square feet of space. 

A total of 2,348 exhibitors participated in 
this year’s spring fair, March 11-18, includ- 
ing 2,093 domestic firms and 255 exhibitors 
representing 437 foreign firms. As has been 
the case every year since the war, lack of 
space obliged the Fair company to refuse the 
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applications of many firms. Attendance was 
estimated at 400,000 including 3,000 from 
foreign countries. 

Arranged in order of the largest number 
of participating firms, the 14 foreign coun- 
tries represented were: Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Denmark, Trieste, Portugal, 
and Canada. 

National collective exhibits were credited 
to Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Italy, and the 
Netherlands. The Italian and Czech displays 
presented a cross section of their economic 
life, whereas the Dutch and Belgian booths 
included only those firms which espe- 
cially wished to further exports in Austria. 
The Belgian section was made up of an infor- 
mation bureau of its Foreign Trade Office and 
the exhibits of several local agents of Belgian 
manufacturers of machinery, electric equip- 
ment, and machine tools. The Dutch exhibit 
showed the products of 17 Dutch firms which 
included, among other products, liqueurs, 
flower bulbs, cocoa, and chocolate. The 
Italian pavilion contained the products of 
154 firms ranging from machines, textiles, 
foods, and wines, to artistic goods and flowers. 

The major groups of products on display 
at the fair, and the number of firms partici- 
pating in each group, were: Machinery 244, 
clothing 234, food-processing machines 120, 
agricultural machines 117, furniture 111, 
electrotechnical equipment 108, building 
materials and equipment 105, leather goods 
93, foodstuffs 90, gold and silver goods 82, 
toys 80, office supplies and equipment 72, 
heating and lighting equipment 62, metal 
products 61, perfumes and cosmetics 60, tex- 
tiles 52, chemicals 49, motor vehicles, bicycles, 
and spare parts 48, artistic products 47, and 
sporting goods 44. 

Magnetophones in the radio and phono- 
graph section attracted considerable atten- 
tion. Two new Austrian still-picture cam- 
eras and a domestic washing machine were 
shown to the Austrian public for the first 
time. 

Excellent export sales are reported in raw 
materials, such as wood. Among finished 
manufactured products, the best export-sales 
results were achieved by petit-point articles 
and sporting goods (sold to the United States, 
Italy, and Switzerland), and cigarette cases 
of nonprecious metals (sold to England, Aus- 
tralia, and Sweden). Other notable export 
transactions included building machines 
(Venezuela and Australia), agricultural ma- 
chines (South America), printing machines 
(the Netherlands and Brazil), razor blades 
(England, Yugoslavia, India), also children’s 
books and pictures, agricultural machinery, 
prefabricated houses, razor blades, building 
materials and equipment, perfumes, cosmet- 
ics, textiles, clothing, and shoes. The only 
sections reporting poor sales were paper and 
paper products, furniture, musical instru- 
ments and radios. 

Copies of the Report on the Vienna Fair 
containing a Summary of Basic Information, 
a Report of the Wiener Messe A. G. on Sales 
of Various Branches of Industry, and a List 
of Foreign Products Exhibited at the Vienna 
Fair 1951, are available to interested persons 



















on loan basis upon request to Fairs and Ex- 
hibitions Branch, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Persons interested in participating in the 
fall fair may communicate either directly 
with the Wiener Messe A. G. Wien VII Messe- 
platz 1, Austria, or through its United States 
representative, the Austrian Trade Delegate, 
25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y., or 
the Austrian Consulate General, 683 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Number of Foreign Exhibitors 
In Metal Exposition Growing 


Many foreign countries and a number of 
foreign firms will be represented in the Na- 
tional Metal Exposition and World Metallur- 
gical Congress, Detroit, Mich., October 14-19, 
1951, according to a recent announcement by 
the management of these events. Reserva- 
tions have been made by metal scientists, 
engineers, and other professional men in the 
metal industry from Australia, New Zealand, 
India, Finland, Brazil, Japan, and most of 
the Marshall-Plan countries. 

Plans are progressing rapidly for this 
most-extensive exhivition in the history of 
the American Society for Metals. It is re- 
ported that of the 175,000 square feet of net 
space at the Michigan State Fair Grounds 
available for this exhibition, contracts have 
been signed for more than 100,000 square 
feet by 365 exhibitors, as compared with 325 
exhibitors who took part in the 1950 show. 
To bring these events to the attention of 
European countries, the management ap- 
pointed a foreign representative, Mr. John A. 
Crawford, who while visiting the European 
Fairs of Milan, Brussels, Paris, and London, 
held conferences with groups of manufac- 
turers in the metal industry. In Milan, for 
example, he met with some 30 Italian manu- 
facturers. Also, brochures containing infor- 
mation in French and English were dis- 
tributed to many potentially interested firms 
all over the world, as well as to all United 
States diplomatic and consular posts, for 
release to the press, trade journals, business 
organizations, and trade associations. 

The display will include the following: 
New processes for the quick bonding of syn- 
thetic rubber and metals, new corrosion 
resisters which will stop rust under any cli- 
matic conditions, new testing and inspecting 
equipment, and fast automatic press feeders. 
Several alloys and special metals, recently 
perfected, will also be shown. The manu- 
facturers of many new machines, machine 
tools, gages, instruments, X-ray apparatus, 
testing and heat-treating equipment, and 
metal furnaces have already leased space for 
their exhibits. A number of exhibits will be 
devoted to modern merchandising practices. 
Foreign manufacturers of metals, metal pro- 
ducts, and machinery will have the oppor- 
tunity at this show to learn how to reach 
effectively the American businessman. The 
exposition will cover every phase of basic 
métals from the raw materials to the finished 
products. 

(Continued on p. 26) 
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ment which is now being undertaken will 
have reached proportions necessitating har- 
bor facilities far beyond those which now 
exist in Dar es Salaam. It is believed, there- 
fore, that practically the whole Territory will 
be affected by the construction of these 
deep-water berths, which will allow easier 
and cheaper handling of both imports and 
exports for the greater part of Tanganyika 
and large areas of the eastern Belgian Congo. 


First Spanish-Built 
Ferryboat Completed 


The first ferryboat to be built in Spain 
was completed in the shipyards of the Union 
Naval de Levante and launched on July 14. 

This ferryboat, under construction since 
May 1947, is the first of two being constructed 
for use in the Straits of Gibraltar. It is 
equipped to carry freight cars, and installa- 
tions being made at Algeciras, Ceuta; and 
Tangier will permit the use of Spanish 
freight cars equipped with interchangeable 
axles, in order that freight may move from 
any point in Spain to destinations in Mo- 
rocco without unloading. 


Telephone-Installation 
Costs Raised in Japan 


The cost of new telephone installations 
in Japan, formerly 4,300 yen ($12; at the 
official rate of exchange, 360 yen=US $1) was 
raised to 30,000 yen ($83; the charge is 20,000 
yen ($56) in some areas) as of July 1, 1951. 
Black-market prices for telephones allegedly 
run as high as 100,000 yen ($278). The 
Telecommunications Ministry, which ad- 
ministers the Government’s telephone and 
telegraph monopoly, reported prior to the 
increase in installation charges that with 
funds then available for the current year it 
could install only 100,000 new phones, 
whereas 500,000 applications for new service 
were pending. 


Interprovincial Pipeline of 
Canada, To Increase Capacity 


In order to increase the amount of Alberta 
crude oil to be brought into the Ontario 
market, the following construction activi- 
ties are planned over the next 2 years: 

Five additional pumping stations in the 
pipeline are being built and are expected to 
be completed this year. By the summer of 
1952 these stations are expected to increase 
the throughput to Superior to approximately 
78,000 barrels a day, compared with 55,000 
barrels at present. Through additional im- 
provements in the pipeline, scheduled for 
1952, it is anticipated that maximum 
throughput will be increased to about 96,000 
barrels a day by 1953. 

Storage capacity is also being increased 
at Superior to permit continued operation 
of the pipeline during the season when navi- 
gation is closed. 

In addition, two more large oil tankers are 
planned to supplement two already in opera- 
tion. One of these tankers should be com- 
pleted in July and the other in the autumn 
of 1952. 





Recent estimates place the 1950-51 pro- 
duction of cotton in El Salvador at nearly 
28,000 bales (500 pounds per bale gross 
weight), or slightly less than the 31,000 bales 
produced in 1949-50, according to reports 
from the U. S. Embassy at San Salvador. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on selling rates, 
in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: The peso of the 
Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the 
Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 
1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
to a dollar. 





Average rate Latest available quotation 


Country Unit quoted Type of exchange a 
1949 1950 1951 rate equi- | Nate 
Rate valent in . 
(annual) | (annual) May ar 1951 
currency 
Argentina Peso : _ =e : (‘) 27.50 7.50 | 7.50 $0. 1333 | July 26 
Preferential _ - nae (‘) 25.00 5.00 5.00 . 2000 Do. 
| Free market ; (‘) | 214.04 | 14.25 | 14.17 | . 0706 | Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Official _- se 42. 42 3 60. 60 | 60.60 | 60.60 | .0165 | June 1 
Legal free 3 : 4111.50 | 5101.00 101.00 | 101.00 - 0099 | Do. 
Care..... : 101. 66 | 161.50 | *167.00 | 190.00 | . 0053 Do. 
Brazil _.| Cruzeiro. - Official : 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 .0534 | June 30 
Chile Peso Official 2 | 31.10 | 31.10 31.10 31.10 . 03822 Do. 
Banking market | 43.10 | 43.10 43.10 | 43.10 . 0232 Do. 
Provisional commercial ® 60.10 | 60.10 | 60.10 . 0166 Do, 
Special commercial ; 7 50. 00 50.00 | 50.00 .0200 | Do. 
Free market eae 79. 00 91. 04 85. 00 90.00 | .O111 Do. 
Colombia__...| Peso Bank of Republic 8_- 1. 96 * | eae | PAE See ears 
pe aR ae a a 2. 51 2.51 . 3984 | June 30 
Costa Rica Colon Controlled 5. 67 5. 67 5.67 | 5.67 .1764 | Do. 
Uncontrolled 7.91 8.77 7. 50 7. 55 | - 1325 | Do. 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official) 13. 50 913. 50 | 15.15 15. 15 .0660 | July 16 
Free ae 17. 638 18. 36 17. 75 18. 05 - 0554 | Do. 
Honduras Lempira Official ; 2. 04 10 2.02 2.02 | 2.02 .4950 | June 30 
Mexico Peso Free 11 8.65 8. 65 8. 65 8. 65 .1156 | July 12 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 | May 31 
Basic : LOS: OOP 12 7. 00 7. 00 7.00 .1429 | Do. 
Curb = eS Es 7.14 6. 92 | 7. 25 7.25 . 1379 | Do. 
Paraguay Guarani Official 13__ , 6. 00 6. 00 . 1667 | July 20 
Official '3___ _ : 9. 00 9. 00 1111 | Do. 
Free 13 ; ae oe 22. 00 30. 00 - 0333 | Do. 
Peru Sol Exchange certificate 17. 78 14.85 14. 95 14. 95 | . 0669 | July 10 
Free } 18. 46 15. 54 15. 11 15. 21 | . 0657 | Do. 
Salvador Colon Free 2. 50 2. 50 | 2. 50 2. 50 | . 4000 | June 30 
Uruguay Peso Controlled x . 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 | July 20 
Commercial free 2.45 | 2. 45 2.45 | 2.45 | -4082 | Do. 
Uncontrolled nontrade 2. 77 2. 61 2.13 | 2.30 | .4348 | Do. 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled sinensis 3. 35 3. 35 | 3.35 | 3.35 | 2985 | July 31 
SFR a! os, 3. 35 3.35 3.35 3.35 . 2985 | Do. 





*Bolivian average for February. 
1 See explanatory notes for rate structure. 

2 Average consists of September through December quotations; rate was established Aug. 28, 1950. 
3’ Average consists of April through December quotations; rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 

4 Average consists of October through December quotations; rate established Oct. 24, 1949. 

5 Average consists of March through December quotations; rate established Feb. 25, 1950. 

6 New rate established Jan. 10, 1950. 

7 Established July 25, 1950; average for August through December. 

§ See explanatory notes. New basic rate established Mar. 20, 1951. 

* January-November. New rate (15.15) established Dec. 1, 1950. 

10 July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout country since July 1, 1950. 

1! Average consists Of quotations from June 17, 1949, through Dee. 31, 1949. 

12 November-December. Rate established Nov. 9, 1950. 

13 New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. See explanatory notes, 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in several 
countries illegal or black markets in which rates fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those above. Several 
countries also allow special rates to be applied to some transactions either directly or through barter or private compen- 
sation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since Aug, 28, 1950, are paid for at preferential, basic or free market rates, de- 
pending upon their importance to the Argentine economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from Argentina are 
effected at the free market rate. During 1948, and until Oct. 3, 1949, there were four rates in effect; Ordinary (4.23), 
preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), and free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning of 1948, to 4.80 in June 
1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate structure was modified to provide for six rates: viz, preferential A (3.73), preferential 
B (5.37), basie (6.), auction A and B (established initially in Nov. 1949 at 9.32 and 11.00, respectively, and consolidated 
into a single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02). 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since Apr. 1950, are paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. Nontrade 
remittances from Bolivia are effected at the legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was abolished on Apr. 
8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 1947, 
established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, on most exchange sales making the effective rate for such transactions 
19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commercial rate, 
the special commercial rate, or the free market rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the free market rate. 

Colombia.—Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports were paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official rate main- 
tained by that institution. Other imports were paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized remittances on ac- 
count of registered capital could be made at the official rate. Under a new exchange control system instituted Mar. 20, 
anew basic exchange rate of 2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 selling is established. All foreign pay- 
ments are made at the basic selling rate, and all foreign exchange proceeds receive the basic buying rate except for ex- 
change from coffee exports which are initially converted at the old buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange 
and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. The old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is presently inactive; the former 
exchange certificate and free market rates have been suspended. Exchange taxes are unified at 3 percent ad valorem. 
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Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. The un- 
controlled rate applies to other imports, and surcharges ranging from 55 to 100 percent are applied to importations of 
merchandise included in second, third, and fourth categories. Nontrade transactions not eligible for the controlled 
rate are effected at the uncontrolled rate. 

Ecuador.—** Essential” imports are paid for at the official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the official 
rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. Luxury imports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad valorem, calculated 
on the official rate. Certain imports are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.—Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions were 
paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 5-percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports were paid for 
through the use of exchange certificates, purchased at rates which were usually higher than the official rate. Most non- 
trade remittances were made at the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange law, dated Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate 
is to be applied to payments of Government obligations and to purchases by Government-owned public services. Im- 
ports of essential goods and certain nontrade remittances are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. 
Imports of semiessential goods and some nontrade remittances are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar 

lus a surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar (effective rate 8). Nonessential imports and other nontrade remittances are to 
Be effected at the basic rate plus 3 cordobas per dollar (10). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per U. S. dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with modifications 
in foreign exchange rates. An official market with two rates governs most transactions. Selling rates are 6 and 9 guar- 
anies per dollar depending upon the degree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; and the rate of 9 guaranies is 
applied to remittances on account of registered capital. The legal free market covers invisibles, including unregistered 
capital. Both purchases and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 1 percent commission in favor of the Monetary 
Department of the Bank of Paraguay. Prior to Mar. 5, 1951, imports were paid for at one or another of the following 
given rates, depending upon the essentiality of the article to the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 3.12: basic, 
4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. Nontrade transactions were effected at the preferential B rate. Taxes 
of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on the basic, preferential A, and preferential B rates, respectively, since Apr. 18, 
1950. Fora number of years prior to Nov. 7, 1949, imports had been paid for at the official rate (3.12 guaranies per dol- 
lar) or at an auction rate ranging from 10-20 percent above the official, depending upon the essentiality of the merchan- 
dise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for certain authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the use 
of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected at the legal 
free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar applied to a list of raw materials and primary necessities esti- 
mated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted imports, 
deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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It is reported .that attendance at National 
Metal Shows has exceeded 30,000 visitors an- 
nually for the past 5 years. This year’s at- 
tendance is expected to exceed 40,000, and 
will include buyers, users, and operators of 
the machinery, equipment, raw materials, 
and other products to be exhibited. The 
exposition and congress will represent the 
largest gathering of metal experts in the 
United States and probably in the world, and 
will represent the largest concentrated 
market of metals in the world. It is not 
open to the public. 

At the past two metal shows the following 
group of commodities were on display: Abra- 
sive wheels and materials, acetylene cutting 
equipment, alloying and refining agents; al- 
loy steel, aluminum, brass and copper, braz- 
ing equipment, carbon steel, castings, 
corrosion- and heat-resistant castings, crane 
and hoist equipment, cut-off machines, die 
casting equipment, fasteners, ferrous met- 
als, surface hardening, forgings, heat-treating 
furnaces, melting furnaces, general shop 
equipment, heat-treating supplies, iron, lab- 
oratory equipment, magnesium, lubricating 
and cutting oils, materials handling equip- 
ment, metal cleaning equipment, metal 
forms, metallographic equipment, nonferrous 
metals, powder metals, presses, protective 
coatings, refractories, stampings, stainless 
steel, temperature-control equipment, test- 
ing and inspection equipment, tool mate- 
rials—tool steel, tubing, weldments, welding 
equipment, accessories and supplies, and 
zinc. 

The management has requested the coop- 
eration of the United States Government in 
bringing to the attention of the world metal 
industry the importance of these events to 
the Defense Mobilization Program and in 
world trade. In addition to the Office of In- 
ternational Trade of the Department of 
Commerce, other cooperating Government 
agencies include the Departments of State, 
Treasury, and Interior, the Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration, and the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. 

Interested persons are urged to communi- 
cate either directly with Mr. Chester L. Wells, 
Assistant Director, National Metal Exposi- 
tion, American Society for Metals, 7301 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio, or the 
nearest United States diplomatic or consular 
post. 
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Industrial Developments 
in Postwar Norway 
(Continued from p. 4) 


being primarily export items. For this 
reason investment has been heavy in 
this sector. The Syd-Varanger mines 
are expected to resume production by the 
end of 1951, but it will be several years 
before they can reach the prewar output 
of 850,000 to 1,000,000 tons. Pyrites 
production has been running about 25 
percent below the prewar figure of 
1,000,000 tons. The world-wide sulfur 
shortage has spurred interest in expand- 
ing the production of pyrites from which 
sulfur is obtained, and new production 
in some of the smaller mines will soon 
be started. Several promising deposits 
are being investigated but it will be sev- 
eral years at least before prewar pro- 
duction is attained. 

There has been a trend in recent years 
toward an increased utilization of the 
pyrites in Norway, thus making smaller 
quantities available for export. The re- 
covery of sulfur from pyrites and the 
subsequent export of the sulfur is illus- 
trative of the policy now being followed 
of engaging in a more extensive process- 
ing of native raw materials instead of 
exporting them in their primary form. 
Norwegian sulfur production of 96,000 
tons (of which 76,000 tons are exported) 
is slightly above prewar levels, despite 
the fact that 25 percent less pyrites was 
available for processing. An increasing 
amount of Norwegian pyrites will be 
processed domestically, and plans are 
now being discussed to increase the re- 
covery of metals, such as copper, from 
pyrites. 

An expansion of the mining and ore- 
extracting industry in northern Norway 
would be an important element in the 
plans currently being discussed to de- 
velop this area industrially. Northern 
Norway has lagged behind the rest of 
the country in economic development 
and has suffered from a certain amount 
of seasonal unemployment, the result of 
its dependence on fishing and the lack 
of balance in its economy. The expan- 
sion of the mining industry in this area 
would be dependent, however, on a sub- 





stantial expansion of the power supply 
and on improvement in transportation 
facilities. The natural resources of this 
region have never been thoroughly ex- 
plored, and the geological surveys now 
being undertaken indicate the possible 
existence of untapped mineral resources 
of great potentiality. 

Another important feature in the post- 
war development of Norwegian industry 
has been the attempt to develop an iron 
and steel industry capable of supplying 
a portion of Norway’s requirements, with 
a resultant saving in foreign exchange. 
The Government has begun construction 
of a steel mill located at Mo I Rana in 
northern Norway, which is scheduled to 
go into production late in 1954 and is 
expected to deliver 160,000 tons of roll- 
ing mill products annually. The heavy 
investment in this plant has been state- 
financed. The location of this industry 
in northern Norway will be of assistance 
in solving the problem of unemployment 
in that area. 


Production for Domestic 
Consumption 


The engineering and electrical indus- 
tries produce primarily for the home 
market and export only a few specialized 
items. About 18 percent of gross in- 
dustrial investment had been in this 
field, with emphasis on production of 
goods which can reduce imports and 
save foreign exchange. The acceler- 
ated pace of development in the field 
of hydroelectric power has given impetus 
to an increased production of certain 
types of.electrical machinery (such as 
turbines, generators, transformers) for 
use in hydroelectric installations. 

Norwegian shipyards launched 60,000 
tons in 1950, an increase of more than 
20 percent above 1938 levels. An in- 
creasing number of large tankers are 
being constructed. However, even 
though Norwegian shipyards are ex- 
pected to turn out 100,000 tons by 1954, 
Norway will still depend on foreign ship- 
yards for the great majority of its fleet 
replacements and additions. Norwegian 
shipyards have enlarged their repair fa- 
cilities but have been hampered by a 
shortage of skilled workers and, more 
recently, by a shortage of materials, steel 
plate for example. Factories producing 
marine engines cover only the demands 
of smaller craft but plans are under way 
to expand production of engines for 
larger vessels. 


Problem of Industrial Capacity 


Pulp and paper makeup Norway’s most 
significant export industry, processed 
wood products accounting for 25 percent 
of 1950 exports. (Exports to the United 
States were mainly chemical pulp— 
26,000 tons in 1950.) A chronic problem 
of this industry has been the permanent 
imbalance between the national timber 
resources and the excessive capacity of 
the wood-processing industry. For this 
reason, the principal goal of the industry 
in the postwar period has been to achieve 
a higher conversion value of the timber 
because, considering the limited supply 
of raw materials, further expansion must 
be in terms of quality rather than quan- 
tity. Further expansion of plant capac- 
ity has been discouraged, and the Gov- 
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ernment requires that a mill purchasing 
new machinery must either scrap the old 
or otherwise render it unusable so as to 
prevent a further expansion of process- 
ing capacity. The 15 percent of gross 
industrial investment placed in this field 
has gone largely toward modernization 
of equipment and development of by- 
products. 

Assuring a sufficient flow of timber to 
the mills is the major problem facing the 
industry. Considerations of conserva- 
tion and lack of manpower have rendered 
it impractical to increase the timber cut 
by any substantial amount. Emphasis 
has therefore been placed on utilizing 
materials hitherto considered waste, 
such as chips and small-sized timber. 
It is estimated that a proper utilization 
of this material could increase the supply 
of pulpwood by 25 percent. Better 
means of transport from the forests will 
also increase the flow. 

A new branch of the wood-processing 
industry, which has grown up in the post- 
war period, is the production of rayon 
staple fibers. This commodity, for which 
there is an increasing demand, is being 
produced at the rate of 13,000 tons annu- 
ally, the major portion being exported to 
markets all over the world. More than 
3,200 tons valued at $1,875,000 were 
shipped to the United States in 1950. A 
rayon staple fiber spinning mill for the 
production of yarn is scheduled to begin 
operations in 1952. 

The canning industry, as well as the 
major branches of the fats and oils in- 
dustry, is based on the utilization of raw 
materials obtained from Norwegian fish- 
eries and whaling. Developments in 
these industries also illustrate the in- 
creasing degree to which Norwegian in- 
dustry is processing more intensively the 
native raw materials instead of exporting 
them in their primary form. The in- 
dustrial processing of a great proportion 
of the herring catch has given that in- 
dustry a higher degree of stability than 
ever before. Herring meal and oil are 
being produced in increasing quantities, 
and the production of hardened fats and 
fatty acids from whale and herring oil 
has become an export industry of the 
first rank. 

The seasonal nature of the supply of 
raw materials used in these industries 
makes expansion difficult to plan. Ca- 
pacity which may be insufficient to 
process available raw materials at the 
height of the season may remain idle 
during the rest of the year. Steps are 
being taken to bring about a better co- 
ordination between production and the 
supply of manpower and raw materials. 
Methods of storing the raw materials also 
are being investigated, so that the ca- 
pacity of the fish oil and meal industry 
in particular can be better utilized. 


Effects of Marshall Plan 


The extensive program of industrial 
development undertaken by Norway 
could hardly have been attempted with- 
out the assistance of the Marshall Plan. 
From the inception of the ECA program 
in 1948 to the end of March 1951 Norway 
has been allocated $220,000,000 and the 
equivalent of $183,000,000 in other cur- 
rencies. The significance of ECA aid is 
suggested by the fact that ECA funds 
have financed aproximately 25 percent 
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of Norway’s imports during the past 3 
years. Norway’s program of industrial 
expansion has been materially aided by 
the direct dollar allocations for such 
items as iron and steel materials and 
products ($26,000,000) and industrial 
machinery ($13,000,000). 

Industry is at present the most im- 
portant branch of Norwegian economic 
life, contributing more than 40 percent 
of the total national product as com- 
pared with 34 percent prewar. Indus- 
trial development in Norway is laying the 
foundation for a more diversified econ- 
omy and is thus a major element in 
Norway’s attempts to attain economic 
viability. 
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40. British West Indies—Hull Jones & Co. 
Ltd. (manufacturer’s representative), P. O. 
Box 470, 17 Henry Street, Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad, is interested in representing man- 
ufacturers (not jobbers) of mercerized, in- 
expensive cotton prints, shirtings, sheetings, 
mild steel round bars, wire nails, and plain 
and corrugated galvanized sheets. 

41. Cuba—Ruben Perez Proenza (manufac- 
turer’s agent), Brigadier H. Vazquez No. 13, 
Santiago de Cuba, Oriente, seeks agency for 
first- and second-quality automobile and 
truck parts and accessories. 

42. France—FROMAFRUIT (wholesaler, 
commission merchant, sales agent), 98, Bou- 
levard de la Liberté, Agen, Lot-et, Garonne, 
wishes to obtain agency for dried fruits, 
canned goods (fruits, vegetables, meat, and 
fish), and agricultural products and sup- 
plies for farmers, especially binder twine. 

43. Italy—Costruzioni Meccaniche  E. 
Lovati & C. (manufacturer and exporter of 
hand- or foot-pedal-operated can-making 
and food-processing machinery; potential 
sales agent), Via Fabio da Persico 63 r., 
Genoa-Sestri, desires to obtain agency in 
Italy for automatic can-making and food- 
processing machinery. 

44. Italy—PAMA—G. Pagliai & C. Man- 
nucci (commission merchant, agent), 1 Via 
Guglielmo Marconi, Montevarchi (Arezzo), 
desires exclusive agency in Italy for woolen 
rags suitable for reprocessing, including old 
suits. 

45. El Salvador—Quifiénex Hermanos y 
Cia. (importing distributor), 5a Avenida 
Norte No. 33, San Salvador, seeks agency for 
agricultural chemicals, suitable for the cul- 
tivation of coffee, cotton, and sugar, and 
raising of livestock. 

46. Syria—Ara & Co. (importing distribu- 
tor and commission merchant), P. O. Box 
142, Rue Ghassan, Aleppo, is interested in 
obtaining agency for (1) 25 to 500 kv.-a. 
Diesel-operated generating units, suitable for 
farm use for furnishing illumination and 
power for electrical apparatus; (2) Diesel 
motor pumps, horizontal 400 to 800 r. p. m., 
5-, 6-, 8-, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-, 18-, and 20-inch 
%, direct coupling or belt coupling with vary- 
ing horsepower force at the rate of 3 horse- 
power per inch suction pump capacity; and 
(3) all kinds and sizes of nylon stockings. 

47. Syria—Joseph S. Assouad (importing 
distributor, commission agent, wholesaler, 
retailer), P. O. Box 75, Khan Miassar, Aleppo, 
seeks agency for all types and sizes of auto- 
mobile spare parts and accessories. 

48. Union of South Africa—Bird & Harri- 
son (manufacturer’s representative), Elmal 
House, Bree and Delvers Streets, Johannes- 
burg, desires to represent United States man- 
ufacturers of cotton yarns (40/1 combed 
yarns 21/10s, 2/24s, 1/10s, 1/24s), rayon and 
staple fiber yarns of various counts, and tez- 


tiles, including grey cotton cloths, twills, 
duck cloth (various weights from approxi- 
mately 6 ounces), low-priced cotton prints 
suitable for native trade, blue prints, and 
denims. 

49. Union of South Africa—H. Brink (Pty.) 
Ltd. (sales/indent agent), Hollandia House, 
127 President Street, P. O. Box 8149, Jo- 
hannesburg, desires to obtain agencies from 
mills outside the State of New York for the 
following tertiles: (1) All kinds of textile 
piece goods, such as cottons, rayons, artificial 
fibers, and mixtures thereof; (2) furnishings, 
including curtainings and tapestries; (3) nar- 
row fabrics, such as laces and ribbons; (4) 
necktie, scarf, and handkerchief materials; 
and (5) manufacturers’ requirements for 
ladies’ hats. Firm also invites correspond- 
ence with its branches located at: 511 C. T. C. 
Buildings, Plein Street (P. O. Box 2299), 
Capetown; and Hugh M. Thompson Build- 
ings, 303 Smith Street (P. O. Box 2779), 
Durban. 

50. Union of South Africa—M. Burt & Co. 
(Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturer’s representative) , 
13, St. George’s House, St. George’s Street, 
Capetown, seeks agency for teztiles. 

51. Union of South Africa—General In- 
dentors (Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative), P. O. Box 9465, Johannesburg, 
wishes to obtain agency for towels, oilcloth, 
and ladies’ wearing apparel, such as knit and 
woven rayon and nylon underwear. 

52. Union of South Africa—John Massey 
& Co. Ltd. (manufacturer’s representative) , 
305/7 Cavendish Chambers, 185 Jeppe Street, 
Johannesburg, seeks agency for piece goods 
of all descriptions. 

53. Union of South Africa—R. D. Merring- 
ton (exporter, manufacturer’s representa- 
tive), 303 Vancouver House, 145 President 
Street, Johannesburg, desires to represent, 
on exclusive basis only, manufacturers of 
cotton and rayon, plain and printed piece 
goods; men’s, women’s, and children’s cotton 
and silk underwear; men’s and women’s hos- 
iery; household furnishings; blankets; tow- 
els; and sheets. 


Foreign Visitors 


54. Australia—E. J. Merriman (Grazier), 
“Ravensworth,” Yass, N. S. W., is interested 
in exporting Merino sheep to the United 
States and importing United States sheep 
into Australia. Scheduled to arrive in Sep- 
tember, via New York City, for a visit of 1 
month. United States address: c/o State 
Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

55. Australia—Henry Ivan Prince, repre- 
senting Prince’s Laundry Pty. Ltd., 74 War- 
rigal Road, Mentone, Victoria, is interested 
in obtaining information on laundry, dry- 
cleaning, and dyeing processes. Scheduled 
to arrive September 4, via New York City, 
for a visit of 10 or 11 months. United States 
address: c/o American Institute of Launder- 
ing, Joliet, Ill. Itinerary: Chicago. 

56. British West Indies—George R. Bowen, 
86 Church Street, Kingston, Jamaica, is in- 
terested in importing into Jamaica refriger- 
ators and other United States goods, selling 
Jamaican handicrafts and preserved tropi- 
cal fruits in the United States; also desires 
information on kiln drying of wood. Sched- 
uled to arrive August 2, via New York City, 
for a visit of 2 months. United States ad- 
dress: c/o A. M. Wendell Malliet, 209 West 
One-hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, New 
York 27,N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and 
Ithaca (N. Y.) 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

57. Cuba—Jesus Enrique Medina Olivera, 
Ave. de los Aliados No. 35, Reparto Kohly, 
Marianao, Havana, is interested in obtaining 
agencies on a commission basis for house- 
hold items, toys, and related lines. Sched- 
uled to arrive August 5, via Miami, for a 
visit of 3 weeks. United States address: c/o 
Cuban Consulate General, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; and Cuban Consulate, 30 
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East Oak, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: Miami, 
Chicago, New York, and Washington. 

58. India—Narayandas K. Daga, represent- 
ing Shree Swadeshi Oil Mills (exporter, man- 
ufacturer), 752/B Sultan Bazar, Hyderabad- 
Deccan, is interested in obtaining informa- 
tion on crushing of castor seeds and other 
vegetable oilseeds. Scheduled to arrive in 
September, via New York City, for a visit of 
2 months. United States address: c/o 
American Express Co., Inc., 649 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Washington, 
D. C., New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and 
Philadelphia. 

59. Italy—Giorgio C. Parenzo, representing 
Mario & Giuseppe Braibanti & Co. (exporter, 
manufacturer), 1 Via Borgogna, Milan, is 
interested in contacting sales organizations 
well introduced in the alimentary paste man- 
ufacturing trade and capable of representing 
his firm for the sale of equipment in various 
regions of the United States. Stocks of ma- 
chines, equipment, and parts will be main- 
tained in foreign-trade zones or bonded 
warehouses by the manufacturer, and a serv- 
ice engineer will be available for installation 
and repairs. Now in the United States for 
an indefinite period. United States address: 
c/o I. Kalfus & Co., Inc., 104 Grand Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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toward a revision of the trade agreement 
with France. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in Portugal was inaugurated in Lisbon 
on June 23 at a meeting attended by the 
United States Ambassador and the Commer- 
cial Attaché——U. S. Emsassy, Lisson, JULY 
20, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH 
AUSTRIA INITIATED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria.”’) 


Switzerland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROTOCOL TO TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
WESTERN GERMANY SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany, Western.”’) 


Tunisia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


HIDE AND SKIN ImporT DUTIES 
TEMPORARILY SUSPENDED 


The import duties on various simply 
tanned hides and skins were temporarily 
suspended in Tunisia by an order of May 17, 
1951, published in the Journal Officiel 
Tunisien of July 3. 

The suspension of import duties affects 
the following items (tariff numbers in 
parentheses): (730) Cattle hides (ox, cow, 
bull), including buffalo; (731 and 732) calf 
and horse hides; (733 and 734) sheep and 
goat skins; (735 A and C) other hides and 
skins. 


CERTAIN OILS AND FODDER: IMPORT 
DUTIES REESTABLISHED 


Import duties have been reestablished in 
Tunisia on certain oils and fodder by a 
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Beylical decree of May 12, 1951, published 
in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of July 3. 

The products affected by the decree are 
as follows: Beets and other root fodder; crude 
and refined oils of olive, sweet almond, and 
fruit stones {apricot, peach, plum); and oil 
lees or residues. 

Information on rates of duty will be fur- 
nished by the Near Eastern and African 
Division, Office. of International Trade, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


United Kingdom 
Exchange and Finance 


NEW STERLING AGREEMENT CONCLUDED 
WITH PAKISTAN 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Pakistan.”’) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ZINC SHEETS: DRAWBACK INCREASED 


The British Government has issued an or- 
der, effective on July 19, 1951, which pro- 
vides for a larger allowance of drawback of 
the customs duty paid on certain imported 
plain zinc sheets used in the manufacture 
of perforated zinc sheets when the perfo- 
rated sheets are exported or shipped as 
stores. The order increases from £14 to £29 
the rate of drawback payable per ton of 
the imported material and reduces from 1% 
tons to 124 tons the quantity of material 
on which drawback is allowable per ton of 
the perforated sheets. 


Venezuela 


Exchange and Finance 


VENEZUELAN DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
TO CURTAIL ITS ACTIVITIES 


The budget of the Venezuelan Develop- 
ment Corporation was fixed by its directors 
at 100,000,000 bolivares ($30,000,000) for the 
fiscal year July 1, 1951—June 30, 1952. Ina 
press interview the president of the Corpo- 
ration said that it is expected to finance the 
budget through the 50,000,000 bolivares 
($15,000,000) allocated to the Corporation by 
the Venezuelan Government in its budget; 
20,000,000 bolivares ($6,000,000) recovered 
from investments; and 30,000,000 bolivares 
($9,000,000) obtained from the issuance of 
internal or external bonds of the Corpora- 
tion. 

Various services of the Corporation have 
reportedly been eliminated; plans for the 
establishment of a glass factory and a 
chlorine plant have been abandoned, and all 
industrial credits will be suspended. The 
resultant reduction in personnel and the 
elimination of other expenses is expected to 
reduce the Corporation’s administrative ex- 
penditures by 3,000,000 bolivares ($900,000) 
in the fiscal year. The president expressed 
confidence that the Government would sup- 
ply the Corporation with additional funds 
during the fiscal year if necessary. 


NEW FOREIGN-EXCHANGE CONTRACT WITH 
CENTRAL BANK SIGNED 


A contract has been signed between the 
Venezuelan Government and the Central 
Bank whereby the latter will continue as the 
Government’s buying and selling agent for 
foreign exchange. The privilege heretofore 
received by the governments of the States 
and Territories of the Republic, the Govern- 
ment of the Federal District, and official 
autonomous institutes of the Government 
of purchasing foreign exchange from the 
Central Bank at the favorable rate of 3.09 
bolivares for the dollar was eliminated in 
the new contract. This act should save the 
Government many millions of bolivares. 


(Continued from p. 22) 


Textiles 


COTTON CONSUMPTION BY CANADIAN MILLS 


Consumption of cotton by Canada’s mills 
during the 10-month period (August—May) 
of the 1950-51 crop year was 409,843 bales 
(500 pounds per bale), compared with 350,856 
bales during the corresponding period of the 
1949-50 year. 

This 17 percent increase in consumption 
reflects the high level of mill operation 
throughout the current year. Provided the 
anticipated defense procurement of cotton 
textiles materializes, the expectation is that 
consumption of raw cotton by Canadian mills 
in the next cotton year, will exceed that of 
1950-51 by almost 10 percent. 


RAYON PRODUCTION IN SWEDEN 


Sweden’s rayon and staple output ex- 
panded from 10,900 metric tons in 1949 to 
12,000 tons in 1950. Domestic supplies of 
raw materials are adequate except that there 
is a growing shortage of chemicals which may 
prevent 1951 production from reaching the 
full capacity of approximately 14,000 metric 
tons. Whereas exports were 75 percent 
higher in 1950 than in 1949, the 1951 exports 
will show little if any increase because of 
the larger domestic consumption. 

Production of rayon filament yarn in- 
creased from 1,850 metric tons in 1949 to 
2,270 in 1950, whereas spun rayon yarn out- 
put decreased from 3,760 to 3,370 metric tons. 





However, the door was left partly open for 
these entities to obtain this benefit, inas- 
much as the contract provides that under ex- 
ceptional circumstances and with permission 
of the National Government the Central 
Bank may supply these entities with foreign 
exchange at the favorable rate. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GASOLINE CUSTOMS TARIFF CLASSIFICATION 
REVISED 


The Venezuelan customs tariff classifica- 
tion for gasoline has been revised, effective 
on July 25, 1951, by the establishment of a 
break-down of the item “gasoline” into 
three separate subdivisions, as follows: 


Dutiable rate 


No. 270, Petroleum and its M bolivares? 
derivatives : per gross 
(I) Gasoline : kilogram 

1. Special motor fuel, of 85 oc- 
tanes or more_____ a 

2. High-octane, for aviation 
motors ........ te leceiepanih . 0205 
3. Not specified_____ eid ed . 0205 

1QOne bolivar = 30 U. S. cents. 


The revision, made to provide a classifica- 
tion for higher-octane motor fuel for use in 
high-compression motors, leaves the duties 
on aviation gasoline and low-octane gasoline 
unchanged. The excise tax on all petroleum 
products manufactured in Venezuela is one- 
half of the import duty. 

Venezuela’s requirements of low-octane 
gasoline are now produced locally. The new 
special 85-octane motor fuel will also be 
manufactured within the country. Aviation 
gasoline is not manufactured in Venezuela; 
imports are principally from Curacao and 
Aruba. 





By February 1951, production of soap in 
Japan was at a rate nearly double the 1950 
monthly average of 7,470 metric tons. Out- 
put in that month was 14,090 tons, 3,110 
more than in January. 
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